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LITERATURE. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; including Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and 
Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. 
In 6 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Dr. Brrxseck Hitt has long been known as 
an accomplished writer, and as a scholar 
deeply versed in Johnsonian lore. It was 
natural, therefore, that considerable interest 
should attach to the appearance of his long- 
promised edition of Boswell’s Johnson, of 
which great expectations had been formed. 
These have been fairly fulfilled. Dr. Hill’s 
editorial labours have been carried out in a 
manner that is creditable to his industry and 
his scholarship, and the result is, in many 
respects, worthy of the ‘‘ first of biographies,” 
and of the famous press from which it is now 
issued. 

Full justice is rendered in the preface to 
the industry of Croker, and to the valu- 
able information which he collected; but not 
much use is made by Dr. Hill of the labours 
of former editors. The plan of the present 
edition is conceived in a manner to some extent 
different from that of those which have pre- 
viously appeared. Though a great variety of 
topics are discussed in the notes, their general 
tendency is decidedly literary, and there is 
very little of the gossip in which Croker 
took such a keen interest. Dr. Hill delights 
in explaining an obscure phrase or allusion 
in the text by a passage from contemporary 
literature, or in tracing to its original 
source some quotation from an author who 
is now little read. A note, for instance, 
occurs in vol. i. 376 on the reply made 
to Johnson when he was a guest on board 
a man-of-war. He enquired the use of 
some place on the ship, and was informed 
that it ‘‘ was where the loplolly man kept his 
loplolly.”” He was extremely offended with 
the reply, which he considered as ‘‘ gross, 
disrespectful, and ignorant.” No one, not 
even Mr. Croker, has been able to explain 
this mysterious language ; but Dr. Hill shows 
by a passage from Smollett’s Roderick Random 
that the sailor had no intention of being rude, 
but was using the common naval phraseology 
to say that it was where the doctor kept his 
medicine. Another note, in vol. iv. 104, 
gives the reference for a quotation made by 
Wilkes at a dinner party at Mr. Dilly’s house. 
He said that ‘‘it was observed of Apelles’s 


. Venus that: the flesh seemed as if she had 


been nourished by roses.” We are here 
told that the statement was made on the 
authority of Plutarch, and the passage re- 
ferred to is duly supplied by Dr. Hill. 
Boswell, in describing a party at Reynolds’s 
house, gives a quotation by Johnson, from 








Janus Vitalis, in which ‘‘labascunt”’ is mis- 
printed ‘“‘labescunt.” This error, hitherto 
unnoticed, and common to all the editions of 
Boswell, is pointed out in a note, and the 
passage supplied in full. 

The only noteworthy deficiency in the new 
edition of Boswell’s Life appears to be the 
scarcity of topographical notes. Hardly any 
information is given about the places and 
buildings connected with Johnson, and this is 
the more to be regretted as so many of the 
old haunts of London and other large cities 
are fast disappearing. On the few occasions 
where notes of this sort are supplied they adi 
very much to the interest of the narrative. 
There are no more delightful pages in the 


} Life than those which tell of Johnson’s 


visit to Birmingham in 1776, when he was 
accompanied by Boswell. The dinner-party 
at Mr. Lloyd’s house, when Johnson was so 
violent against the Quakers, of which society 
his host was a member; his flat denial of the 
truth of a statement, which he had too hastily 
read, in Barclay’s Apology (the very copy is 
still in the possession of the family); the 
meeting with Mrs. Careless (the sister of Mr. 
Hector), Johnson’s first love, are all told in 
Boswell’s inimitable style. The visitors 
naturally saw a good deal of Mr. Hector, 
Johnson’s old schoolfellow ; and all readers of 
the book will be grateful to the editor for his 
note which tells us about Mr. Hector’s house 
(now, alas, pulled down!) in the ‘Old 
Square.” He was one of Johnson’s oldest 
friends, and had been brought up with him at 
the Grammar School of Lichfield, where they 
were close comrades. On leaving Oxford, 
Johnson passed some months with Hector 
at Birmingham while the former was trans- 
lating Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abysinnia. A 
curious memorial of this friendship was sold a 
few weeks ago at the sale of Sir Henry 
Meysey Thomson’s collection in Sotheby’s 
rooms. One of the lots contained Father 
Lobo’s Voyage to Abysinnia (1735) and 
another of Johnson’s works, The Lives of the 
Poets (1781), published nearly half a century 
later. These had both been given to Hector 
by Johnson, and contain presentation inscrip- 
tions in the author’s handwriting. 

Dr. Hill’s notes give much curious informa- 
tion about Boswell. The famous biographer 
is so well known for his Life of Johnson that 
it is not uncommonly supposed that this was 
his only work, though there is, perhaps, a 
vague idea that he also wrote something about 
Corsica. He was, in fact, however, con- 
stantly engaged in authorship, and his first 
essay in literature was made in 1761, when 
he was only twenty-one years of age. It was 
an Elegy on the Death of an Amiable Young 
Lady . .., published anonymously but re- 
commended by an eulogistic preface and three 
letters, one of which is signed with his own 
initials. His next production—an Ode to 
Tragedy—appeared about the same time. It 
was also issued without the writer’s name, 
but inscribed to James Boswell, Esq.; and the 
dedication commences, ‘‘I have no intention 
of paying you compliments.” Soon after- 
wards he was a contributor to a Collection of 
Original Poems, which he also assisted in 
editing. In 1762 he published the Cub (mis- 
printed in the notes ‘‘ Club’’) at Newmarket. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Boswell 





was himself the ‘‘ Cub,” and he succeeded by | 


his poem in gaining some unenviable notoriety 
and making himself extremely ridiculous. A 
still more impudent work—Letters between the 
Honourable A. Erskine and James Boswell — 
was brought out by him the same year as his 
introduction to Johnson. But it is needless 
to give a list of all his works, and it is prob- 
able that many of them have never been 
identified. 

Boswell’s early attempts in literature were 
not more foolish than his eccentricitiesin private 
life; and the most simple explanation of these 
absurdities is that they were the result of his 
passion for notoriety, and of his indifference, 
or blindness, to the ridiculous position in 
which this failing often placed him. It is, 
however, fair to state that there are other 
reasons which may account for some of the 
weak points in his character. His father ard 
mother were cousins, and it is supposed that 
his mental peculiarities were partly due to 
the close relationship of his parents. But 
notwithstanding these peculiarities, or, partly, 
perhaps, as Macaulay suggests, on account of 
them, he was the author of the biography on 
which the great essayists have exhausted all : 
the language of eulogy; which has been 
reprinted in nearly every form and size; 
and of which the present is the third magnifi- 
cent edition that has appeared within the 
last four years. But if, as Carlyle states, 
Boswell, ‘“‘out of the fifteen millions that 
then lived, and had bed and board in the 
British Islands, has provided us with a 
greater pleasure than any other individual,” 
he himself found more pleasure in this world 
than most of his fifteen million contem- 
poraries. His capacity for enjoyment was 
almost unbounded, and was increased by his 
exceeding good humour, which, Burke said, 
was so natural in him that he deserved no 
credit for it. There was hardly a desire in 
his life that was not fulfilled, or an ambition 
that was not realised. He managed even to 
find gratification from those sources which, 
to ordinary mortals, yield only pain and 
annoyance. He loved wine and he loved good 
fellowship, as he often confessed, and in 
those days there were many opportunities of 
indulging these tastes. On the morning after 
a night’s carouse, when smarting from his 
over-indulgence, he felt immense pleasure in 
remorse, and in his solemn vows of reforma- 
tion ; and a few hours later, after he had partly 
got over the effects of his debauch, he persuaded 
himself (to use his own words) that “‘ his last 
night’s riot was no more than such a social 
excess as may happen without much moral 
blame.” When his health was seriously 
injured from a course of these drinking bouts 
he imagined himself the victim of hypochon- 
dria, and was conscious of a certain dignity 
in suffering from the same complaint as his 
“revered friend.’”? Another strange feature 
of Boswell’s character was his morbid love of 
being present at executions; and he probably 
attended at more of those disgusting scenes 
than any of his contemporaries, with the 
exception of the hangman and the ordinary 
of Newgate. He delighted in making the 
acquaintance of celebrated characters, and 
he had a keen appreciation of the charms 
of female society ; and, in his intimacy with 
Mrs. Rudd, he was able to gratify both these 
desires at the same time. 

It would be easy to point out other weak- 
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nes-¢s in Boswell; and there is undeniably a 
certain satisfaction in discovering failings in 
the ‘perronal character of those who have 
achieved great success. But we all have a 
liking for Boswell, though most of us are 
presumptuous enough to mix up with that 
feeling some degree of contempt and pity. Mr. 
Birrell writes very truly in his new series of 
Obiter Dicta (as was quoted in the Acapemy 
the other day in another connexion) : 

‘Be untruthful, unfaithful, unkind; darken 
the lives of all who have to live under your 
shadow ; rob youth of joy, take peace from age, 
live unsought for, die unmourned; and— 
remaining sober, you will escape the curse of 
men’s pity, and be spoken of as a worthy 
person.” 

Boswell, however, had other and better pur- 
suits. He must have been fond of literature, 
and his knowledge of books was tolerably exten- 
sive. His own work on Corsica exercised much 
more influence than was generally acknow- 
ledged. Gray confessed that it moved and 
pleased him strangely ; and yet-—such was Bos- 
well’s reputation for folly—to the poet’s mind 
it only showed that ‘“‘any fool may write a 
valuable book by chance.” It must be allowed 
that Boswell possessed most of the virtues 
usually mentioned in an epitaph. He was a 
fond (though not a good) husband; he cer- 
tainly was an affectionate parent, and he was 
a sincere friend. He must, too, have had other 
sterling qualities to gain the friendship of two 
such men as Reynolds and Johnson ; and he left 
behind him a work which will be a more 
enduring monument of the great man whose 
life it records than all the statues erected in his 
honour. If Prof. Seeley is right in his belief of 
a coming time when a hundred millions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are to spread the know- 
ledge of the English language over the greater 
part of the habitable globe, there will be 
a grand future for English authors; but the 
new generations of readers will still love 
some of the old-world books, and among them 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson must always find a 
place. F. Grant. 








The Chief Periods of European History: 
Six Lectures read in the University of 
Oxford. With an Essay on Greek Cities 
under Roman Rule. By E. A. Freeman. 
( Macmillan.) 


Ovr author states his own object thus : 


‘*It is to set forth the main outlines of Euro- 
pean history, as grouped round its central 
point, the Koman power. The main periods 
suggested by such a view of things are those 
which concern the growth and the dying out of 
that power—Europe before the growth of 
Rome—Europe with Rome, in one shape or 
another, as its centre—Europe since Rome has 
practically ceased to be. When this main 
outline has once been established, it is easy to 
fill in and to subdivide in an endless number of 
ways, and from an endless number of points of 
view. Thus I have at present little to do with 
the political development of particular nations. 
Nor have I now to deal with the great events 
and the great institutions of Europe, except so 
far as they helped to work out the one main 
outline which I have tried to draw. The 


power of the popes may be looked at in a 
thousand ways; it concerns me now only in its 
strictly Roman aspect, as one, and the greatest, 
of the revivals of Roman 
Revolution, again, may 


wer. The French 
leoked on in a 





thousand ways. It concerns me now as havin 
led to the sweeping away of the last relics of 
the old Roman tradition, and as having set up 
for a while the most memorable of conscious 
imitations of the Roman power.” 


Mr. Freeman then sums up in this book the 
results of his previous lectures and studies, 
before going on to what he promises us—a 
comparison between the Teutonic conquest of 
Britain and that of France. He has been 
put on his mettle by attacks on his various 
theses, and he replies generally before he 
goes into detail. And we must allow that 
his weight has distinctly told in the contro- 
versy, and that not a few things are now 
written of differently from what they used to 
be. It may be more useful here to consider 
some of those still in dispute. One is as to 
the meaning of the continuity of history. 
Now we all allow that there is no real break 
in the outward history, and that the Roman 
Empire lived on, in name, down to the 
nineteenth century. But our author now 
grants somewhat more definitely than of old 
that the continuance was merely in name, 
and that the?whole spirit of European history 
has altered. Thus he speaks of ‘‘ the cleaving 
to Roman titles and traditions on the part of 
powers from which all that was truly Roman 
had passed away.” ‘The Roman spirit 
might die out, but the Roman succession 
went on.” ‘The later state of things is a 
return to the earlier, after the existence for 
many ages of a state of things wholly unlike 
either.”” When Arnold spoke of the “ intensely 
modern character”’ of certain parts of the history 
of Greece and Rome, he referred not to names 
but to the spirit and mind of the men of those 
ages. The contemporaries of Pericles and 
Anaxagoras, of Cicero and Caesar, had much 
of the modern spirit; the men of the middle 
ages had it not. It is, therefore, perfectly 
right to divide history into ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern. The spirit is the life. When 
Procopius wrote the history of Belisarius’s 
conquests in Africa and Italy, and the fate of 
Vandals and Ostrogoths, he wrote in the 
spirit of the old historians, who were states- 
men and soldiers. He belongs to the group of 
authors which is headed by the name of 
Caesar. But contemporary with him was 
Gregory of Tours, who describes the rise of 
the Franks; and he writes as a monk of the 
Middle Age who is looking for the end of 
the world. There is no break of outward 
continuity, we cannot fix on a given year 
and say it is the boundary line between two 
ages; but it is no less certain that the old 
spirit is gone and a new state of things has 
begun. Nor, later on, can we do more than 
take a whole group of events, and say these 
mark the transition from mediaeval to modern 
times—society has entered on a new phase of 
existence. May we not claim Mr. Freeman’s 
own authority for this? He begins history 
with Greece, since the East can hardly be said 
to concern ‘‘the continuous political history 
of men.” Why begin with Greece? Clearly 
because with Greece a new life begins for 
Europe. And, again, Mr. Freeman lays stress 
on the fact that in our own land, even though 
there may be Celtic blood in our veins, yet 
the spirit of our institutions is wholly 
English. ‘* We are ourselves and not some- 
body else.” True; but if we look to mere 





continuity, Hume was not so wrong in 





g& | beginning the history of England with Julius 


Caesar and the Britons. 
elsewhere : 


** What is practically misleading in the term 
Unity of History is the acceptance, as a prac- 
tical rule or maxim, that there are no new 
points of departure in history, that modern 
life is a continuation of mediaeval, of ancient and 
of mediaeval, history by a continuity and unity 
that is at all points equally important... . 
Let Scripture history, classical and ecclesias- 
tical history, mediaeval history and modern 
history, be read successively and connectedly, 
so much the better; but why deny that classical 
history and mediaeval and modern can be 
advantageously studied apart? Why confine 
our thoughts to the points on which they are 
conterminous, continuous, and agreed, to the 
exclusion of those in which they differ, when it 
is on the points in which they differ that the 
great contributions to the real history of man 
are to be traced.” 


These six lectures are on Europe before the 
Roman power, on Rome the head of Europe, 
Rome and the new nations, on the divided 
empire, on survivals of empire, and on the 
world Romeless. They are all interesting; 
but much is naturally a summary of what 
we have read before, and Mr. Freeman 
humorously apologises for quoting himself. 
But the essay on Greek cities under Roman 
rule is newer and, perhaps, more interesting. 
He points out that the Roman rule was by 
no means a centralised administration, since 
the central power was strong enough to allow 
of much local self-government; the Greek 
cities, in many cases, even retained a sort of 
independent existence, and Rome to some 
extent respected the old treaties of friendship 
and alliance, disgraceful as had been the way 
in which she had treated independent allies— 
such as Pergamos, Rhodes, and Achaia—the 
moment they ceased to be useful to her. But 
in the age of Trajan we have 
‘‘ four highly instructive contemporary writers, 
two Greek and two Latin. We have from 
Plutarch a treatise on the duties of a Greek 
statesman of his day. We have from Dion 
Chrysostom several speeches actually delivered 
in the assemblies of Greek cities. Lastly, we 
have the correspondence of Trajan himself 
with the younger Pliny, when Pliny was pro- 
consul of Bithynia.” 


All this part is admirably described. It is a 
vignette from life. Mr. Freeman is fond of 
the free cities of Greece and Italy. He loves 
them more than the empires. 


‘*No one ought to be more ready than students 
of political history to welcome every modern 
scientific invention. The discoveries which 
have gone so far to annihilate distance ought 
to call up our deepest thankfulness. The 
steamer, the railway, the telegraph, are whole- 
some and necessary institutions; they are 
wholesome and necessary in order to hinder 
man’s intellectual and political life from being 
crushed by mere physical extension. They are 
needful in an age where nations have taken the 
place of cities, that they may make the nations 
really the political equals of the cities. You 
may chance to hear some smatterer sneering at 
petty states ignorant of the great discoveries 
of natural science. Tell him that the highest 
use of the discoveries of natural science has 
been to raise large states to the political level 
of small ones.” 


In one place the Persians are mentioned as 
an Aryan people that had strayed into the 


As it has been said 





land of morning. Oh, Professor! have you 
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been led astray by the new theory that the 

Aryan race began its career in Northern 

Europe, and migrated gradually eastwards ? 
Cuartes W. Boase. 








Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, 
and Nepal. By Sir R. Temple. Edited by 
his Son, Capt. R. C. Temple. In 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Sre Ricuarp Tempe, as was lately pointed 
out elsewhere, is not properly appraised in 
England. It may not be very much to be 
a ‘distinguished Anglo-Indian”; but Sir 
Richard’s distinction is very genuine. He 
has through life been versatile, energetic, and 
cultured—each of these in no ordinary degree. 
With the exception of the presidency of 
Madras, there is no division of the Indian 
empire in which he has not been either sultan 
or vizier; and each of such divisions is, in 
area and population, on the scale of an Euro- 
pean kingdom ; in addition to which he has 
held the posts of foreign secretary and of 
finance minister to the whole Indian empire. 
He has also had the charge of famine-relief 
operations; and in one of those campaigns he 
is credited (or debited) with the magnificent 
expenditure of eight millions sterling. In the 
course of this active and varied experience he 
has visited every part of the vast Indian 
peninsula, and braved everyone of its mostly 
disagreeable extremes of climate. He has been 
as much at home in the swamps of the Hugli 
as on the glaciers of the Himalayas, and has 
carried everywhere the eye of an intelligent 
observer and the pencil of a gifted delineator. 
If, therefore, we cannot introduce the present 
work to the readers of the AcApDEMY as a 
contribution of the highest value to the 
scientific treatment of the ‘‘ Indian problem,” 
there cannot be a doubt as to its claims to be 
duly considered as a work of wholesome 
entertainment and instruction. The contents 
are varied: there is a ‘‘ private diary of 
politics at the court of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad”; there are journals of travel 
in Kashmir; and there are, finally, brief 
records of tours in Sikkim and the Eastern 
Himalayas. Each of these pieces is intro- 
duced by a useful essay from the pen of Sir 
Richard’s son, Capt. Temple, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. 

The ‘‘journals”’ are all good; the most im- 
portant by far being that first mentioned, which, 
indeed, forms more than three-fourths of the 
first volume. Sir R. Temple went to the 
Court of the late Nizam, Afzul-ul-daula, in 
April, 1867. The sub-throne, as it may be 
called, was founded on a lieutenancy of the 
old Moghul Empire, which became inde- 
pendent and hereditary, in the period imme- 
diately preceding the empire’s fall, under the 
famous Chin Kulich Khin. This great official 
received the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk (‘‘ Lord 
Ordainer,” as would have been said in our 
own feudal times) from the Court of Muhamad 
Shah, in which, nevertheless, he continued to 
live and to fill a prominent part down to the 
taking of Delhi by Nadir Shih. The troubles 
caused by Mahratta pertinacity took him more 
and more into the Deccan after that event ; 
and on his death, in 1748, he was succeeded by 
his descendents, after the manner of a true 
sovereign. The state so founded underwent 
the usual fate of Turkish power; and towards 








the end of the century had grown so inade- 
quate to the task of self-protection that it 
became dependent for its very existence on 
the aid of the British Government of India. 
More fortunate than its sister-state in Oudh, 
it escaped the fate of annexation ; and due 
gratitude was evinced in 1857, when the 
Nizam Afzul remained at least passively 
loyal. 

At the time of Sir R. Temple’s arrival the 
active administration of the Haidarabad state 
was in the hands of the late Salar Jung, who 
had succeeded his uncle as prime minister to 
the Nizam in 1853, and who had, on assuming 
office, announced his intention ‘‘to restore 
some order in the affairs of the country, and 
endeavour to extricate the government from 
its embarrassments.’”’ The necessity for the 
former effort was owing to two things—the 
claims to privilege on the part of the Moghul 
nobles, and the outrecuidance of the officers 
and men of the mercenary army. In regard 
to the latter, Capt. Temple gives some start- 
ling figures which need not be repeated here. 
Both attempts caused the minister many 
dangers and difficulties. To the natural 
opposition of corruption and of hereditary 
abuse were added a suspicion and a scarcely 
veiled hostility on the part of the Nizam 
himself, who disliked change; was jealous 
of control, however unavoidable ; and regarded 
with reluctance the advance of European 
ideas and influence. In this condition of 
affairs our author’s already ripe and cautious 
intellect well fitted him to hold the balance. 
It is evident, from the diary, that he acted 
with judgment and courtesy, encouraging the 
almost disheartened minister without giving 
offence to the caged tiger who was his titular 
and sullen superior. Unhappily the prudent 
Resident was not left long enough at Haidaré- 
bid to carry out a permanent policy. In 
January 1868 he departed to take up the office 
of foreign secretary to the Indian Government ; 
and had not the Nizam diced soon after, 
leaving his heir a minor, it is quite possible 
that Salar Jung might have succumbed, and 
that the scandal of British intervention might 
have been created. 

The travels in Kashmir, Sikkim, and 
Nepal may be of more general interest. They 
are entirely without political character; for 
the writer appears to have, in most of his 
peregrinations, held aloof from intercourse 
with the people. For such abstention he had, 
doubtless, his reasons; being unwilling to 
compromise his own position, and, perhaps, 
regarding an inquisitive course as a sort of 
espionage which might resemble a breach of 
hospitality. Hence the notes of travel consist 
almost entirely of accounts of weather and 
scenery, and of the effects produced by them 
upon the traveller. Readers of Macaulay 
may call to mind the description of the 
attitude of civilised mankind towards 
mountain-nature in the last century. Matters 
have, indeed, changed since the time when 
Capt. Burt and the poet Goldsmith—both of 
them intelligent observers—could speak with 
horror of the aspects of nature in the Scotch 
Highlands. Sir Richard, again, is an ac- 
complished aquarellist ; and under the double 
action of his artistic faculty and the spirit of 
the age, he has taken a most enthusiastic 
view of Himalayan landscape. 





For the work of the editor there can be } poetry, oreven of prose, tliat has any distinctive 





little but praise. With the exception of a 
heterodoxy on the vexed question of trans- 
literation, Capt. Temple’s editing is most 
workmanlike. We have to notice a bad 
mistake at vol. i., p. 105, where the name of 
Tural (or Todar) Mal, the great Hindu Chan- 
cellor of the Emperor Akbar, is given as 
“Toda.” See also p. 161, where the Per- 
sian word for ‘‘third’’ is spelt soyam; the 
letters in the original are s, y, u, m. Accord- 
ing to Capt. Temple’s methed this should 
have been printed sim, though, perhaps, 
sevam would better represent the usual pro- 
nunciation. In the index (vol. ii.) we are 
informed that ‘‘ Suraj-ul-Mulk” means “‘ Sun 
of the State,” which might lead the unwary 
to suppose that a Hindi word could be used 
in an Arabic title; the actual word is, of 
course, Sirdj, meaning ‘‘ Light,” whether of 
sun, lamp, or other luminary. 

In taking leave of Sir Kichard Temple one 
would like to say one word on the general 
subject of his views of Indian politics. So 
far as these volumes are concerned they are 
best expressed at vol. i., p. 262, where he is 
describing an interview that he had with the 
Nizam shortly before leaving. The Oriental 
chief, having deplored the tendency of modern 
administrators to abandon the ways of their 
forefathers and introduce innovations copied 
from the British, the English officer observed 
that the restoration of the ancient system 
really meant the introduction of a modern and 
vicious one. 

“The reformed system was a much nearer 
approach to the old system of the Moghul 
emperors. The so-called English system was 
in many respects copied from the Moghul 
original; and the Moghul people certainly 
could not manage for themselves if they stuck 
to the ways which were followed in Chandu 
Lal’s [the late Minister’s] time.” 

Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
soundness of this position, its ingenuity must 
be conceded; and we must allow no small 
merit to the ready tact which could thus 
parry the thrusts of an Asiatic Conservative 
of the old school. 

The book is well illustrated. There are 
carefully prepared maps of the countries 
visited, and some fair copies of the author’s 
sketches of places—reproduced by chromo- 
lithography. H. G. Keens. 








The Divina Oommedia of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated line for line in the terza rima of 
the original by F. K. H. Hazelfoot. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


In a very able article which lately appeared 
on Dean Plumptre’s translation in the New 
York Nation (the authorship of which it is 
not difficult to guess) the problem of trans- 
lating Dante into ¢terza rima verses is compared 
to that of squaring the circle, both in respect 
of the hopelessness of the task and also of the 
strange fascination by which it continually 
stimulates renewed efforts. Within the last 
three years no less than four such translations 
have appeared in England by Sibbald, Minchin, 
Plumptre, and now by Mr. Hazelfoot. So 
much has been said on the subject of trans- 
lating Dante in the Acapremy that little 
need be added now. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that translation of any work of 
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style or character of its own, must always be 
a matter of extreme delicacy and difficulty— 
one in which something must necessarily be 
lost in the process, and one, therefore, in 
which there is need for careful judgment 
before, and room for much difference of 
opinion after, the undertaking as to what 
should best be sacrificed, and how the in- 
evitable loss is to be reduced to a minimum.* 

No readers of Dante will need to be reminded 
that in his case all the recognised difficulties 
of the process of translation are present in 
the highest degree, and the assertion will 
scarcely be disputed that no writer in any 
language presents more formidable difficulties 
to a translator. Mr. Hazelfoot, and the other 
writers we have named, have elected to pre- 
serve at all costs the metrical form of the 
original, so far at least as the difference of the 
two languages admits of its preservation ; but 
the exigencies and severe conditions of this 
approximate reproduction of the outward form 
necessarily involve the loss of many of the 
most characteristic features of Dante’s style— 
in short, the obliteration of the ‘“‘form” of 
his composition in a more vital and compre- 
hensive sense of the term. We must, then, 
first ‘‘sit down and count the cost.” If we 
are determined to preserve the semblance of 
the outward metrical form, we can certainly 
have it, but we must be content to lose very 
much of the spirit and life of the original. 
We have 

Wux7) Kal eidwAov arap hpeves obK Eve TApTrav. 
We must be content to accept from 
time to time expansion, curtailment, para- 
phrase, according to the exigencies of the 
*‘line for line translation,” and the compli- 
cated system of rhymes; and though we may 
have good poetry, it is not Dante. No doubt 
all the facts and ideas in Tacitus might be 
reproduced ‘‘ with fidelity,” as the phrase is, 
in English prose, in the style of Johnson or 
Macaulay, but no one would regard this as a 
satisfactory translation of Tacitus. Yet this 
is scarcely an exaggeration of the distortion 
to which Dante is subjected, when the re- 
production of the metrical form is made the 
primary object. The result resembles the 
original about as much as the suits of armour 
supported on a wooden frame in an armoury, 
recall the image of the living warriors who 
once bore them. 

It is an ungracious and most unwelcome 
task for any student of Dante to point out 
defects or failure in the patient and loving 
labours of a fellow-student in the same field, 
especially when the defects are inherent in 
the nature of the task rather than in the 
manner of its execution, and when there is 
no lack either of diligence or ability in the 
author. It is evidently a labour of many 
years, almost of a life, to translate a poem of 
more than 14,000 lines, in many places very 
difficult in itself, under metrical conditions 
also of extreme difficulty. Assuredly 

‘** Non é impresa da pigliare a gabbo,”’’ 
and no one would wish to throw cold water 


* It is interesting to quote Dante’s own warning 
on the subject of translating poetry: ‘‘Sappia 
ciascuno che nulla cosa per legame musaico 
armonizzata (i.e., any poetical composition) si pud 
della sua loquela in altra trasmutare sanza rompere 
tutta la sua dolcezza e armonia. E questa é la 
ragione per che, Omero non si muté di Greco in 
latino, come l’altre scritture che avemo da loro,’’ 
&¢, (Conv. I. vii. sub jin.). 





upon it. Mr. Hazelfoot describes how, as a 
preliminary equipment for his task, he learnt 
the whole poem by heart. His admirable 
remarks in the Introd. p. vii., &c., on the 
difficulties of the problem and the essential 
conditions which a good translation should 
fulfil, show that he is fully alive to the 
magnitude of the task he has attempted, and 
that it has not been *‘ lightly taken in hand.”’ 
He recognises that translation into English 
rhyme of any sort is extremely difficult, and 
that when three rhymes are to be found it is 
vastly more so, if the literal sense is to be 
preserved. He will not, however, suffer the 
word ‘‘ impossible” to be pronounced. Such 
a translator, he admits, is at one time 
‘‘tempted to sacrifice the sense to the rhyme, 
at another the rhyme to the sense,” adding, 
‘*T consider the latter of those faults by far 
the worse’’—a point which is open to ques- 
tion. He claims (and it may be admitted 
with justice) that he has not offended in the 
way of distorted, unnatural, or illegitimate 
rhymes, and this is more than can be said of 
all his predecessors in a similar enterprise ; 
and it may also be ungrudgingly admitted 
that he often displays extraordinary skill in 
accurate reproduction of the sense. But for 
all that he cannot escape—and our belief is 
that by no amount of skill could anyone 
escape—occasional feeble rhymes, added or 
changed metaphors, and distortion of the 
pellucid simplicity of the original. To save 
space we will quote one or two passages, the 
original of which is so well known as not to 
need reprinting, and let readers judge for 
themselves. Take the opening lines of Jn/,, 
canto iii. : 

** Through me is reached the dolorous abode ; 
Through me is reached eternity of woe ; 
— me to reach the lost folk lies the 

road. 
Justice inclined my lofty Maker so ; 
From power Divine, from highest Wisdom’s 
Spripg 
And from Love’s first source did my fabric 
grow. 
Before me there was no created thing 
Save those eternal, and eterne last I ; 
Away all hope, O ye who enter, fling.”’ 


Then, again, the concluding lines of the 
episode of Francesca and Paolo in Inf, 
canto v.: 


‘* For many times that reading tranced our eyes, 
And made the colour from our faces flee ; 
But one sole instant took us by surprise. 
When we read how the smile he yearned to see 
Was by the kiss of such a lover sought, 
This one who never shall be torn from me, 
His own kiss to my lips all trembling brought. 
A Galeot was the book, its writer too ! 
That day we read not further in it aught. 
While the one spirit with these words went 
through, 
The other wept so, that at pity’s call 
I swooned away as though my death were 


due, 
And I fell as with a dead body’s fall.’’ 


In spite of much merit in places, we cannot 
but feel that (to go no further) the expressions 
‘went through,” “‘ pity’s call,” “‘death were 
due,” would certainly never have occurred to 
anyone except under stress of rhyme. 

Rhyme, again, is clearly responsible for 
“rolling glum” as a translation of stralunara 
in Inf. xxii. 95; and below, in 1. 106, 
though Dante contemptuously employs the 
word muso, properly applicable only to the 
brutes (comp. his use of it in Jnf. xviii. 104, 











. 





and Purg. xiv. 48), it does not reconcile 
us to 


‘* Cagnazzo at these words raised up his phiz.” 


The demands of rhyme and metre are respon- 
sible for a good deal in the translation of the 
following beautiful pair of terzine : 
‘* Cid ch’io vedeva, mi sembrava un riso 
Dell’ universo, per che mia ebbrezz1 
Entrava per l’udire e per lo viso. 
O gioia! O ineffabile aliegrezza ! 
O vita intera d’amore e di pace ! 
O senza brama sicura ricchezza!”’ 
: Pur. xxvii, 4-9. 
It is rendered thus: 
**A smile of the universe I seemed to see, 
And therefore, both through hearing and 
through sight, 
There stole upon me inebriety. 
O joy ! O blithe ineffable delight ! 
U life to love and peace entirely knit ! 
O wealth from craving free, and safe from 
blight !’’ 
The word “‘inebriety” is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, for though the verb “ inebriate ”’ 
may be allowed, it does not follow that we 
must admit the paronymous substantive. 
The rhythm of the first line is very rugged, 
as again is the case a few lines below: 
‘*Thou wilt see all these changing colour 
too’ (1. 21). 
Again, in l. 23, the two simple words che 
vaca are expanded into: 


‘* Ts empty and of occupant in dearth.”’ 


We repeat, however, that we lay the blame 
for such defects not so much on the writer, as 
on the nature of the task which he has 
undertaken. 

Each canto is accompanied by very brief, 
but, as far as they go, useful notes, and 
entirely practical. We regret to find the 
difficult word bestialita translated ‘ besti- 
ality,” in the headings of the cantos from Jnf. 
xviii. onwards. Both this and ‘‘ beastliness,” 
as a recent translator has it at Par. xvii. 67, 
do not come so near to the sense of the 
original as “‘ brutishness.” In various places 
(especially in the Convito) which might be 
quoted did space permit, Dante uses the word 
to express (1) the stupidity and absence of 
reason of the brute (as probably in the 
Par. l.c.); or (2) the violence and savagery 
of the brute ; or (3) the moral degradation of 
the worst forms (according to Dante’s esti- 
mate) of sin, like Aristotle’s @npidrys. It is, 
therefore, by no means an easy word to find 
a uniform translation for. The first sense 
noted might be illustrated by the colloquial 
use of “‘ Bestia! ” in Italian, and ‘‘ Bétise !”’ in 








French. E. Moore. 
NEW NOVELS. 

Thelma. By Marie Cvrelli. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 

Jacobi’s Wife. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In the King’s Service. By Mrs. Hibbert- 
Ware. In3 vols. (White.) 

The Thorneliffes. By H. M. Urwick. In 
3 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 

Cloud and Sunshine: Two Love Stories. 
From the French of Georges Ohnet. 
(Vizetelly.) 


Cash on Delivery. From the French of F. da 
Boisgobey. (Maxwell.) | 
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The Great Hesper. By Frank Barrett. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


Aw absolutely new tale of the woes and 
joys of lovers is not within the compass of 
the much abused, but heavily handicapped, 
novelist. Possibly originality was difficult 
even in the days of the young people who 
grew up around Adam and Eve, for had not 
Lilith lived and loved from time immemorial ? 
But, after all, the theme of love, like the 
theme of nature, is, eternally winsome; and 
even a very ordinary narration of the passion 
of Mr. Colin for Miss Dowsabella, and of all 
that befel them ere the consummation of their 
hopes, is not without a certain charm. But 
when a novelist introduces us to a ‘‘ queen 
among women,” who is neither impossible nor 
stagey; to a modern pagan, who is neither 
absurdly affected nor mentally distraught; and 
to a scenic background, which, though in a 
sense wearisomely familiar, is yet brought 
before us with real power and with all the 
effect of freshness—when a novelist does this, 
the measure of our content is, or should be, 
on no stinted scale. Thelma is described on 
the title-page as ‘‘a society novel’’—a mis- 
nomer, for all that is vital to the story lies out- 
side of what is meant by ‘‘ society.” The least 
successful chapters are those which introduce 
the reader to the illconditioned company who 
play the part of society puppets. Occasion- 
ally these puppets are real enough types, 
oftener they are shadows of famous delinea- 
tions, and sometimes they are even shadows 
of shadows. But the central personages of 
the novel are real, and, what is better, are 
men and women with whom one is glad to 
have spent a measure of time, and whom one 
will remember with pleasure. Thelma is 
distinctly the best novel which Miss Corelli 
has published. The Romance of Two 
Worlds, though plainly the production of a 
beginner, was full of promise, but it 
betrayed a tendency on the part of the 
author to be too easily allured into profit- 
less byways of fictitious narration. Ven- 
detta was a much better book: primarily, 
no doubt, because it dealt with one world, 
the present one—ample for all poets and 
novelists yet awhile, though a young French 
writer has recently asserted that there is no 
possible situation left undescribed and no new 
sensation of mind, soul, or body to be ex- 
perienced. But in her new story Miss 
Corelli displays a power of vivid pourtrayal 
of character and a faculty for really pictur- 
esque description of natural aspects which it 
would be unjust to overlook. Curiously 
enough, the book betrays a less mature 
realisation of the actualities of life than did 
Vendetta. But it is an interesting, even a 
fine story, in despite of certain very palpable 
flaws. Thelma is the exceptionally lovely 
and innocent daughter of one Olaf Giildmar, 
the lineal descendant of a race of Vikings, 
and a staunch believer in the old Scandi- 
navian mythology. Miss Corelli may or may 
not have known such an one in the flesh, but 
Olaf Giildmar is none the less real. The 
reader is from the first convinced that he 
quotes Odin and Thor, the Valkyries and 
Vulhalla in all sincerity. The splendours of 
the midnight sun have rarely been more 
sympathetically and ably described; indeed, 
all the Norwegian part of the story—from 
the Scandinavian burial cavern described 





in the first chapter to the impressive 
account of ‘‘the fiery pomp” of the passing 
away of that fine old Viking Olaf—is as fresh 
and excellently told as anything in recent 
fiction. Sir Philip Errington, the owner of 
the yacht which has penetrated into the far 
northern fjiord where the Giildmars live, is 
the hero of the tale—a hero not unworthy 
of the love and devotion of a woman like 
Thelma. Among Sir Philip’s companions are 
a loyal and helpful friend named Lorimer, 
and an amusing if somewhat shadowy 
Frenchman, Pierre Dupréz; but I must 
protest against the ridiculous caricature which 
is put forward as a ‘‘ character ’’ in the person 
of Macfarlane. He is absolutely unneces- 
sary; and the story would be strengthened by 
his total absence, with his absurd Scotch and 
impossible mannerisms. The dialect which 
this young Scoto-Oxonian speaks is a vulgar 
provincialism, bearing as little relation to 
genuine old Scottish as it does to correct 
English. The scoundrel of the story is a 
Lutheran clergyman named Dyceworthy; but 
as a foil to the Pagan Olaf he is not very 
effective, owing to undue exaggeration on the 
part of the novelist—regarded simply as a 
scoundrel he is a cowardly villain enough. 
The interest of the story is sustained through- 
out, and an unexpected satisfaction is afforded 
to the sympathetic reader by the knowledge 
that Lorimer’s loyalty is not unrewarded 
in the end. Thelma is so fresh and enter- 
taining a book that it is sure to go into a 
cheap edition. Ere this occurs the author 
should not only remove Mr. Macfarlane and 
make other modifications, but should correct 
one or two awkward slips of the pen. 


It is almost a law in fiction that the villain 
of a story shall, in the first and second 
volumes, pass safely through all dangers 
by fire and water. Constantine Jacobi is no 
exception to the rule; and a very tolerable 
villain he is, even in these days when an 
ordinary crime or two count for very little. 
The author of No Saint and An Open Foe 
never fails to be interesting ; and in Jacobi’s 
Wife she has written a tale which should keep 
the reader in a pleasant bondage to the end. 
Constantine Jacobi, or Vallor, is a scoundrel 
who deserves no spark of sympathy from the 
day he deserts his wife and child on the doomed 
schooner to his cowardly suicide in prison. 
The heroine is Maddalena Vallor, Jacobi’s 
wife; but she is too sombre, even in 
her great suffering and sorrow, to win any- 
thing more than pity from the reader. 
Joan Darenth, on the other hand, the farmer’s 
daughter, who ultimately marries the ‘‘ good 
boy” of the story, is a fine young woman, in 
whose happiness everyone must take pleasure. 
Vicarious suffering, as a motive in fiction, is 
getting somewhat stale. There will be a 
reaction some day, and we shall all find our- 
selves condemning the man who ruins his 
own life from a morbid conception of honour 
as simply a fool for his pains. Among novels 
recently reviewed in the Acapemy there were 
two depending mainly on this motive—Max- 
well Gray’s Silence of Dean Maitland and Mr. 
Hall Caine’s Son of Hagar; in both, as it 
seems to me, the vicarious suffering endured 
respectively by Henry Everard and Paul 
Ritson was mainly due to a morbid depend- 
ence upon conventional conceptions of honour 
and rectitude. In Miss Sergeant’s book 





Geoffrey Vanborough does his best to ruin his 
own life, and bring bitter sorrow to others, out 
of loyalty to his weak brother Gilbert; but 
while he had, perhaps, more excuse for 
his self-sacrifice than had either Everard or 
Paul Ritson in the two romances referred 
to, his conduct is surely indefensible from the 
highest standpoint. However, the reader 
who troubles himself not at all with 
ethical problems, but looks wholly to play of 
character and exciting incident, will enjoy 
perusal of Miss Sergeant’s latest, and perhaps 
most able, work. 


Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has written several 
novels, all very readable, though somewhat 
old-fashioned both in style and sentiment. 
In the King’s Service is a pleasant story. 
Without much exciting incident, without any 
absorbing interest, it yet holds the attention 
by its truthfulness to life, its excellent char- 
acter-sketches, and its vein of quiet humour. 
The descriptions of the various phases of 
military life in the early years of this century 
are excellent in their way, especially those of 
the Peninsular campaign. The author has 
a pleasing conviction of the absolute superiority 
of the British soldier to the fighting man of 
any other nation, of his willingness to fight 
for Old England, whereas his foreign com- 
petitors do battle only for pay; but one can be 
patriotic, and yet admit the applicability to 
other soldiery as well as to our own of the 
motto : 

** Genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum ; 
Et documenta damus qua simus origine nati!” 
Mrs. Hibbert- Ware has an affection for certain 
hackneyed phrases, from the humble “ organ 
of smell” to the ‘‘doughty Gaul,” the 
‘¢ Hibernian son of Mars” and the “ Bard of 
Avon.” More than this I dare not say, for is 
it not recorded in vol. iii., on the authority of 
that renowned author, Mr. Mark Markland, 
that the critic is a cross-grained animal, and 
naturally a snarler ? 


Miss Urwick (for it is undoubtedly a lady 
who is the author of Zhe Thorncliffes) has not 
attempted to write a sensational or exciting 
story, and she has certainly been eminently 
successful in avoiding aught that could 
unduly stir the pulse of the most proper 
young miss. Those who delight in an atmo- 
sphere of church and chapel, who would 
sooner hearken to the narrative of a curate’s 
trials than to the record of an adventurous 
or passionate life, who are more thrilled by 
the rumour of a clerical schism than by hints 
of human tragedy, may turn to Zhe Thorn- 
cliffes with assurance of satisfaction. Fred 
Thorncliffe is a dark and dangerous character ; 
he is neither lascivious nor murderous, he is, 
in fact, an honourable man; but—let it be 
whispered—he cannot give his unalloyed 
allegiance to the Established Church of Eng- 
land, and calls himself a Radical. Tittle-tattle 
and mild theological disquisitions constitute 
an agreeable literary diet for some people, and 
such persons will be hard to please if they 
are not well content with Zhe Thorneliffes. 


M. Georges Ohnet has a great reputation 
in France, for what reason has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. He has not the 
style of Alphonse Daudet, the force of Zola, 
the faculty for plot of Gaboriau or Fortuné 
du Boisgobey; yet his tales are immensel 
popular, and the fortunate author waxet 
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exceedingly rich. Mrs. Helen Stott has 
translated two love stories from the sixtieth 
edition of Noir et Rose, but it is doubtful if 
Cloud and Sunshine—certainly as readable in 
its English as in its French guise—will con- 
vince anyone that Ohnet can excel in poetic 
narrative. He is preferable as the bourgeois 
author of Le Maitre des Forges to the idyllistic 
writer of ‘‘ The Song of the Swan.” 


Cash on Delivery is a rather indifferent 
translation of du Boisgobey’s successful 
romance Rubis sur ? Ongle. Messrs. Maxwell 
cannot vie with Messrs. Vizetelly in the get- 
up of their translations from the French. 
Cash on Delivery is quite as exciting and 
quite as commonplace as Zhe Condemned Door, 
The Red Band, The Cry of Blood, and other 
sensational books from the same ready pen. 


The Great Hesper is a fair shillingsworth 
of sensation, neither better nor worse than 
most of the current ‘‘ dreadfuls.”’ 

Witt Sarr. 








SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et ad Instruction 
Primaire. Edited by F. Buisson. (Paris: 
Hachette.) We have not often seen a book so 
valuable bearing a name so little indicative, to 
English ears at least, of its actual contents. 
The four closely printed and _ substantial 
volumes edited by M. Buisson form really an 
admirable encyclopaedia of most things that 
are the subjects of teaching in schools and 
colleges, and of the methods and organisation 
of education in civilised countries. We know 
no book like it, and we can safely say that it 
deserves a very honourable place in all teachers’ 
libraries. The dictionary consists of two parts, 
of which the first is the more technical, contain- 
ing an alphabetical account of the theories, 
legislation, and history of teaching. The whole 
is, as it claims to be, a treatise on the theory of 
things taught, so arranged that the enquirer 
can turn in a moment to the exact subjects on 
which he seeks enlightenment. It is an 
encyclopaedia for the student, and a dictionary 
of lessons and lectures for the teacher. Of 
course, the technical element is the stronger, 
-but even those who go to the book for general 
information on educational subjects will be 
amply satisfied. M. Quillaume’s article on 
Pestalozzi, for instance, is interesting reading 
from its first to its hundred and fiftieth column 
of closely printed matter. In the compilation 
of this important work help has been given by 
a great number of distinguished men. None 
of the articles that we have examined have 
fallen below a very high standard indeed—both 
of general excellence, and even where controversy 
is possible, of impartial editing Let us take, 
as an example of this, the article on *‘ The Bible 
as a Subject of Education.” The contributions 
are as follows—(1) ‘‘The Bible, from the Catholic 
Point of View,” by Abbé Hébert-Duperron ; 
(2) ‘The Bible from the Protestant Point of 
View,” by Dr. Albert Reville; (3) ‘‘ The Bible 
in Jewish Schools,” by Chief Rabbi Zadoc 
Kahn. Immediately atter this is & remarkable 
bibliography of education in chronological 
order from 1550, which, however, is not quite 
up to date, and oddly enough, omits all refer- 
ence to Ascham, and, oddlier, Locke. The 
editor’s account of our own system of primary 
education is accurate and well-informed, though 
he gives ‘‘the Department” credit for more 
good sense than those who have business with 
it will be ready to allow, in supposing that 
vagabond children can be sent to industrial 
Schools for vagabondage pure and simple. 
This is not by any means the case; the poor 





wretches must make criminals of themselves 
before the industrial school can open its 
hospitable doors to them. Among other 
instructive articles, purely technical, there is 
given under the heading, ‘‘ Brevet de capacité,”’ 
a series of examination papers set to candidates 
for teacherships in various countries which will 
well repay study and comparison. The article on 
geography is a model of precision. The science 
is clearly defined, divided, and explained ; the 
history of its development is given century by 
century ; and finally the author sets forth the 
courses prescribed in the various countries 
where there is any regulated system of teaching. 
In taking leave of M. Buisson’s compilation, it 
is only his simple due to say that both he and 
his coadjutors are to be heartily congratulated 
on the satisfactory conclusion of a very laborious 
task. 


Kurzgefasster Plan der Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Paedagogica. Von Karl Kebrbach. 
(Berlin: Hofmann.) This interesting pamphlet 
of forty-eight pages gives an outline of the 
new scheme for rendering to the history of 
education in Germany a service like that 
rendered to the national history by the great 
series which stands associated with the name 
oi Pertz. Dr. Kehrbach points out the extent 
of the neglected or but very imperfectly 
worked sources, and asserts with perfect 
justice that even the best histories of Paed- 
agogy which adorn the national literature 
afford but scanty and very imperfect informa- 
tion with respect to the methods of instruction 
and general conditions of education in past 
times. Even Von Raumer’s most careful work— 
his chapters on Melanchthon and Sturm, for 
instance—is defective in these respects. It is 
the design of the proposed Monumenta to bring 
within general reach a vast collection of 
material which it is proposed to classify under 
the following heads:—(1) The codes and 
regulations, whether ecclesiastical, civil, or 
parochial, which have at different times been 
enacted for the observance of special institu- 
tions—to be classified according to countries : 
(2) the school books in use at different 
periods ; (3) treatises on the theory of educa- 
tion by teachers living in successive eras; (4) 
illustrative material of various kinds not 
coming under these divisions, such as lives and 
biographies of eminent teachers, school plays, 
school orations, table discipline (T%ischzuchten), 
memorable dicta, journals, letters, &c. The 
scheme is to include all German-speaking 
countries—Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
the Baltic Provinces—from the early middle 
ages down to the present time. Historical, 
bibliographical, and critical introductions are 
to accompany each volume; and full indexes, 
both of names and subjects, will be appended. 
School manuals will always represent a repro- 
duction of the first edition (or the original 
manuscript, if obtainable), the variations and 
accessions introduced in later editions being 
exhibited in distinct form. A tentative list of 
the school books in use from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, in 
all the arts and sciences, including ‘‘ Cisiojani”’ 
and ‘* Polymathie,” occupies twenty-five pages 
of this pamphlet. Dr. Kehrbach proposes 
the broadest possible basis for his undertaking, 
which will be completely divested of any 
association with a particular school, whether 
of religious or philosophical belief ; and the long 
list of eminent scholars who have intimated 
their readiness to co-operate is as catholic as 
could be desired. Among the names, we note 
those of Von Arneth, Dorner, L. Geiger, 
Giesebecht, Horawitz, Janssen, Kraus, Mauren- 
brecher, Paulssen, Prantl, Specht, G. Voigt, 
Wattenbach, Wiedemann, and Zarncke. Father 
Denifle, in his capacity as ‘‘ Archivar” of the 
Vatican, has also undertaken to render avail- 
able whatever materials from the vast collec- 
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tions under his mship may serve to 
enrich the proposed series. Altogether, the 
project commences under the best auspices, 
and its success can hardly be doubted. Will it 
not stimulate us in England to a correspond. 
ing effort ? There is a considerable literature, 
of the kind represented by Elyot’s Gouernour 
and Ascham’s Teiclitnestin, slumbering in our 
ancient libraries, which even Mr. Arber’s fe- 
prints have failed to reproduce, but which is 
scarcely less suggestive and notable than the 
two admirable tractates just named. With 
what interest, again, would every student of our 
literature hail the publication of a series which 
make practicable the study of the comparative 
history of our numerous ancient educational 
institutions—their codes, ordinances, customs, 
discipline, and amusements, with numerous 
other characteristic features. Such records 
could hardly fail to bring into fuller view and 
clearer light many a career of self-forgetful 
usefulness and unobtrusive devotion to a noble 
calling, such as those of the Mulcasters and 
Brinsleys of past times, when genius triumphed 
over pedantry, and honourable independence 
of judgment broke through the trammels of 
tradition and routine. 


Reports on German Elementary Schools and 
Training Colleges. By C. C. Perry. (Riving- 
tons.) Mr. Perry’s little book may be very 
dry reading—and certainly the author has not 
gone out of his way to make it interesting— 
but it is a very important contribution to the 
literature of primary and secondary education— 
subjects now attracting so much earnest atten- 
tion. The book is mainly statistical; but it 
contains very valuable material for the com- 
parison of our own elementary school system 
with other systems, highly organised and 
varying greatly in different parts of Germany. 
Of the first part, we commend to especial study 
the reflections on the facts that ‘‘the grant” 
in German schools seems to be based entirely on 
the poverty or wealth of the town; that if, 
by the age of fourteen, a child hasnot reached 
a certain standard, he does not, as with us, 
necessarily get a ‘‘dunce’s certificate” and 
permission to leave, but may be compelled to 
remain another year; and that the police may 
fetch a child to school on the formal reauest 
of the head teacher. In regard to training 
colleges, Mr. Perry has many very important 
things to tell us. The general effect of his 
account is to leave us with the strong impres- 
sion that very much is expected (and obtained) 
from German teachers, and that the work of 
German colleges is as uniformly good and 
thorough as the work in too many of ours is 
unsatisfactory and slipshod. 


The Principles and Practice of School Hygiene. 
By Alfred Carpenter. (Hughes.) Dr. Carpenter’s 
book is handsomely bound, beautifully printed, 
has running abstracts on the margins, is well 
indexed, and provided with ruled paper at the 
end for notes and observations. All this is an 
outward indication of what the text confirms— 
that it is meant for practical and constant use. 
There is no lack, just now, of excellent books 
on school hygiene, and Dr. Carpenter’s deserves 
a high place among them. In all matters 
connected with construction, such as site, 
drainage, water supply, and ventilation, he is 
better and clearer than any writer we know; 
in some other respects he is certainly wanting 
in precision, and has an irritating habit of rather 
purposeless exaggeration. As much, for 
instance, as we can understand of the following 
is not true: ‘‘ Boys and girls are being taught 
in school that handicraft is menial work; and 
the use of tools in school education is altogether 
ignored, as if cricket could be taught froma 
book without practice at the wicket.” It is 
worth noting that the book is meant to be in 
the hands of teachers, not only for the regula- 
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tion of their pupil’s health, but for the regula- 
tion of their own also. But we confess that the 
latter part of Dr. Carpenter's book puzzles one 
not a little. We were convinced after reading 
it that we ourselves are in the habit of consuming 
too much nitrogenous, or too much carbonaceous 
food, and that our diathesis was either gouty 
or rheumatic ; but Dr. Carpenter has left us in 
grave doubt to which alternative we must be 
reconciled. He is evidently unaware that the 
Education Department has suggested varying 
heights for schoolrooms, according to floor space 
(p. 68). Up to p. 70, again, Co, is called 
carbon dioxide; from pp. 70 to 119, carbon 
anhydride; and afterwards, carbonic acid. 
Again, we are constrained to ask, under what 
system of chemical notation do No; and So, 
represent liquids that are to be laid on with a 
brush? We are delighted to read our author’s 
denunciation of the use of spectacles by 
children. We are the readier to sympathise 
with him here because spectacles are singularly 
adapted for cheap philanthropy, which too 
often displays itself by such gifts in grosses to 
elementary schools. The ‘Mr.’ Grove, of 
p. 263 should be Sir George Grove. It is 
fearful to read that there are fourteen kinds of 
sore throat; and we venture to think that Dr. 
Carpenter is a little too detailed here. We 
hope that he will take an early opportunity of 
modifying his illustration at the top of p. 291, 
which is certainly not dignified, and detracts 
from the goodness of a very valuable contribu- 
tion to applied hygienic science. We should 
like to call attention to the admirable use which 
Dr. Carpenter assigns to the thermometer for 
the detection of disease in children. If his advice 
were taken, many a school might be saved from 
the sudden spread of infectious disease; and the 
precaution is a very simple one. 


School Hygiene. By A. Newsholme. (Sonnen- 
schein.) This little book is intended chiefly as 
a manual for students in training colleges, and, 
therefore, deals mainly with health in public 
elementary schools. ‘‘In this connection ’’—to 
borrow a favourite phrase of the author—it 
will no doubt have its use. As regards the 
details of the construction of schools and their 
internal arrangements as they effect the health 
of the scholars, Dr. Newsholme prefers what 
is generally practicable to what is only ideally 
best. This sound principle, however, some- 
times leads him into difficulties; for instance, 
he ‘‘would practically fix the permissible 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere of schoolrooms 
(p. 27) as 1 in 1,000”—a proportion which he 
has already told us (p. 23) will render the 
room ‘‘extremely close.” Even with this high 
limit, the air of his schoolroom “ will require to 
be changed ten times per hour” (p. 28), 
although he assures us (p. 93) that if the air be 
changed more than three or four times per 
hour violent draughts will be produced. To 
which of these voices are we to hearken? 
The chapter on eyesight during school life is 
well worth reading. A child in spectacles is a 
sorry sight, and teachers should know when and 
how young eyes are being needlessly strained. 
The statistics of the height, weight, and growth 
of children are very interesting. They will be 
serviceable to parents, perhaps, rather than to 
teachers. ‘‘ Communicable ” diseases are rightly 
treated at some length, but the three highly 
magnified pictures of itch and ringworm should 
certainly have been omitted. The author is 
under some obligations to Dr. Duke’s work on 
Health at School, which, in one instance, he 
acknowledges. A little more care as to style 
would have made this a better book. 


Questions d’ Enseignement secondaire. By Charles 
Bigot. (Paris: Hachette.) In France, as in 
England, the Ancients and Moderns have been 
at loggerheads; but, with the behindhandedness 
which is the last characteristic of his country- 


men that a Frenchmen is likely to admit, the 

question of Middle Education seems rather less 

near a settlement with our friends over the 

water than with us here. M. Raoul Frary 

published a book which he called the Question 

du Latin, attacking the whole existing system 

of classical teaching. Regarding everything 

from what his colleague, M. Bigot, calls the 

utilitarian point of view, he girded his loins to 

war against the traditions of French education, 

and thereby risked depriving Frenchmen of 
‘‘the qualities which have for four centuries 

made the superiority of France.” M. Frary’s 

chief hope is in geography; his despair is 
philosophy, for which the dead languages, 

Greek and Latin, are godfather and god- 

mother. In geography you have all. To this, 

M. Bigot pertinently observes that everything 
is in a sense contained in everything else if 
you will go far enough—if contiguity is 

consanguinity. M. Bigot has felt it his duty 
to reply to his erring Chef de Section; and 
having done so in various papers, contributed 
to various reviews, he has collected them within 
the three hundred odd pages of the book before 
us. It is pleasant reading of course, but it is 
often ventose and rhetorical, and asserts the 
superiority of things French with a persistency 
that leaves on one’s mind the strong impression 
that M. Bigot actually believes it. He lavs it 
down, fairly enough, that education cannot be 
the same for all, and that society must help its 
precocious ‘‘ désherités.’”” Heis very clear about 
what “society needs,” seeing its wishes 
expressed in the three educational grades 
generally recognised. The peculiar difficulty is, 
he shows, over secondary education, for that is 
the education of acountry. He sets forth the 
nature of the difficulty—the inevitable variety 
of subjects, and the uncertainty as to pre- 
cedence among them. With scant courtesy 
he dismisses as chimerical the proposal to make 
primary education the same for all up to fifteen 
years of age, though he gives it a word of praise 
that we do not pretend to understand : 

‘Tl n’y a guére de conception plus séduisante en 
théorie que celle-li. Il n’y en a pas de plus 
démocratique, puisqu’elle superpose l’un a l’autre 
les divers cycles de l’instruction.’’ 

Finally, he himself suggests the establishment 
of a genuine system of secondary education by 
placing the study of French in the position now 
occupied by Greek and Latin. These two dead 
languages should be well taught, but only to 
those who have undoubted capabilities for 
profiting therefrom. The latter part of M. 
Bigot’s interesting book deals with the actual 
state of things in French lycées and universities, 
and is full of instruction for the English reader. 


Handbook of the New Code. By John F. 
Moss. (Cassell.) Mr. Moss has an experience 
of the working of the codes which has been 
an official one ever since the codes were 
invented. It would be very odd if the hand- 
book which he compiles from year to year were 
not among the very best, if not actually the 
best. It requires wary walking to get as 
much out of Her Majesty’s inspector as school 
managers would wish, so that an assistant such 
as Mr. Moss provides is well worth having. 
His book bears evidence of a very close atten- 
tion to the dealings of ‘‘ the Department ”’ with 
all parts of the country. Points to be noted 
are changes in regard to troublesome Article 
114, and the drawing exacted from girls in 
mixed schools where boys are taught that 
subject. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Hotman Hunt is giving some more of 
his autobiographical chapters in the Oontempo- 
rary Review. Next month’s number will contain 
an account of his adventures in the wild country 





south of Jerusalem and by the Dead Sea when 
painting ‘‘ The Scapegoat.” 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD will contribute a 
poem and Mr. Burne-Jones a frontispiece to 
the forthcoming number of the Century Guild 


Hobby Horse. 


Mr. Burke, Somerset Herald, is compiling 
for Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica a Pedigree of the Darwin Family. 
Many important documents have been lent by 
members of the family, which will enable the 
compiler to make this important genealogy 
most complete. It will be illustrated with 
woodcuts of signatures, including those of Sir 
Francis Darwin, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Charles 
Darwia, Josiah Wedgwood, and many others. 


Miss AGNATA FRANcIs RAMsAyY, the “ senior 
classic”’ of the year at Cambridge, is the third 
daughter of Sir James Ramsay, Bart, of Bamff, 
in the county of Forfar. She is a few months 
over twenty years of age, having been born in 
January, 1867. In October, 1880, she entered 
the St. Andrew’s School for Girls, now generally 
known as ‘‘St. Leonard’s,” from the ancient 
site which is occupied by the schoolhouse and 
playground. She continued her education 
there until she entered Girton in 1884, having 
taken the first place in the entrance examina- 
tion. She had then been only eighteen 
months at Greek, having commenced the study 
under Miss Case in January, 1883. It is now 
about ten years since the St. Andrew’s School 
was founded. The headmistress, until 1881, 
was Miss L. I. Lumsden, an early Girton 
student ; and she was succeeded by Miss Dove, 
the present headmistress, another Girtonian, 
who had assisted in the work of the school from 
the beginning. 

Amonc those upon whom the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. is to be conferred by the university 
of Dublin on June 29 are—the Bishop of 
Durham, Prof. Hort of Cambridge, Prof. Sanday 
of Oxford, and Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 


WE learn from the New York Critic that a 
number of literary men at Boston, including 
Messrs. Howells, Aldrich, and Clemens, have 
started a subscription to build a summer cottage 
for Walt Whitman. 


BEsIDEsS his elaborate work, in two volumes, 
on Myth, Ritual, and Religion, which is now in 
the press, Mr. Andrew Lang will also publish 
in the autumn Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose, 
translated from the French of Charles Deulin, 
with illustrations by Am. Lynen. 


A NEw illustrated History of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, by Mr. John Scott, of the Berwick 
Corporation Academy, is announced for earl 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The wor 
contains much new information concerning the 
history of the town, gleaned from registers and 
records and private papers. Among the MSS. 
which Mr. Scott has had access to are those of 
the late Mr. James Hardy, who made the his- 
tory of Berwick a life study. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce a new edition 
of Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s 7'he Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to the law of 
nations, the result of experience, and the teach- 
ings of biology. 

Messrs. Rosperts BroTHers, of Boston, 
have just published a book by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, entitled Ourselves and Our 
Neighbours, consisting of short chats on social 
topics. 

Mr. Witt1AM ANDREWS, of Hull, is prepar- 
ing for early publication a volume relating to 
history, biography, legendary lore, old customs, 
&c., under the title of Yorkshire in Olden Times. 
Mr. Andrews is the author of Historic Yorkshire, 
and other works of more than local interest. 
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Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN announces the pub- 
ication of an Anglo-Italian novel, in two 
volumes, by Mary West, entitled Allegra. 


Mr. Epwarp 8. Eis, an American author, 
has written for Little Folks Magazine a story of 
adventure, entitled ‘‘The Boy Hunters of 
Kentucky.” The opening chapters will appear 
in the July number. 


Lorp ORAWFORD’S first sale is closed, and it 
must be admitted that the prices have declined 
from the standard which recent great auctions 
seemed to have established. As usual, the 
rarest and dearest articles fell to Mr. Quaritch’s 
share. Among fhese were the Mazarin Bible 
(£2,650); the 1462 Latin Bible (£1,025); the 
Coverdale of 1535 (£226); Tyndale’s Pentateuch 
of 1530 and New Testament of 1534 (£255 and 
£230); the first French Testament of Lyons, 
1474 (£200); Luther’s first Testament (£29) and 
the several parts that made up his first Bible ; 
the first and second Welsh Bibles; the Ostrog 
Slavonic Bible. The magnificent blockbook 
Apocalypse, the 1481 Dante with all its en- 
gravings, the Paesi of 1507, and many other 
treasures also passed into Mr. Quaritch’s hands. 
The same indefatigable bookseller had achieved 
distinction of another sort at the conversazione 
of the ‘‘Odd Volumes” on June 10 at Willis’s 
Rooms, where he exhibited a wonderful collec- 
tion of liturgical books (printed and MS.), and 
delivered a lecture on the history of the 
subject. 


A BRONZE statue will shortly be erected to 
Mirabeau at Le Bignon, the native place of 
the great orator. The model was exhibited last 
year at the Salon, and is due to the sculptor 
Granet. The erection of the monument, the 
expenses of which are covered by private sub- 
scriptions, is due to the initiative of M. G. 
Pallain, Mayor of Gondreville, and better 
known as the editor of the correspondence 
between Prince Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. 
According to a resolution of the Municipal 
Council of Le Bignon, first expressed on 
November 1, 1792, and lately revived, a de- 
gree has been passed that the Commune of 
Le Bignon shall henceforth be called Le Bignon- 
Mirabeau. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


JUNE 21, 1887. 


Gop save the Queen ! ring high the jangling bells, 
Those gratetul pulses of her Kingdom’s love ; 
Let thund’rous cannon now thy tealty prove, 

O’erpeopled city ; leafy hamlet, swells 

Thy joy from flaming casements, ’neath wild fells 
Where myriad hearts rejoice; all queen-wards 

move, 
Drawn by the cheers below, the fires above, 

To God this day her thanks old England tells. 


The realm with peace and plenty blest has seen 
For fifty years good triumph o’er its foes, 
Seen the wise Ruler fostering till the rose 
All buds of art and science, marked her mien 
Blameless ; her life—her court—like new-dropped 
snoWS ; 
And best, her woman’s love—God save our Queen ! 


M. G. WATKINS. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE longest article in the Boletin for May of 
the Real Academia de la Historia is a report 
by Gomez de Arteche on ‘‘The Last Siege of 
Gibraltar,” by J. Santa Maria. The work is 
highly praised for industry and the amount 
of new materials collected, but reserves are 
made as to style and arrangement. Rodolfo 
Beer prints a notice, with some Latin poems on 
the Eucharist, which are not without value as 
regards the history of transubstantiation, of 
Magister Renallo of Barcelona in the eleventh 
century. Francisco Codera presents tomo v. 
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of the ‘Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana,” being 
the first volume of the ‘‘Complemento 4 la 
Asilah de Aben Pascual.” He also notes the 
works by Spanisb Arabs among the MSS. 
lately acquired by the University of Leyden. 
This number of the Boletin is rich in Roman 
inscriptions, found principally at Carmona in 
Andalusia, and at Iruifia in Alava. They are well 
commented by Padre F, Fita. In a document 
found at Carmona, the author of Don Quijote 
signs: ‘‘Miguel de Cerbantes Saavedra”; but 
the endorsement is ‘‘ Cervantes.” 


J. 8. Tooa’s economic studies still form the 
chief attraction of the Revista Contemporanea 
for May. He draws a terrible picture of the 
lessening cereal production of Spain, with the 
land burdened with nearly three millions 
sterling of unpaid taxes. He traces the causes 
which made free trade a necessity for England ; 
but he also eulogises the opposite policy of 
Bismarck in Germany, which, he says, has been 
productive of vast results for good there. 
Otherwise, the milliards of France would have 
had as like fatal effect as the precious 
metals from the Americas had in Spain. 
Mariano Amador, on the ‘‘ Rights of Property ”’ 
notes that property is a result of liberty, and 
bases its rights ultimately on personal labour. 
Adolfo Sandoval concludes the first part of his 
** Studies on the Middle Ages” with the times 
of S. Bernard, but promises a continuation at 
some future period. Garcia Ramon’s “ Letters 
from Paris” are an eulogy of Didot’s edition 
of de Goncourt’s ‘‘ La Femme au Dix-huitiéme 
Siécle,” 








THE HONORARY DEGREES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
WE quote three of the speeches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting to 
the Vice-Chancellor the several distinguished 
persons on whom honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on June 20 :— 


Sir William Wilson Hunter. 


‘**TIncedit proximus Academiae Calcuttensis pro- 
cancellarius, vir de imperio nostro inter Indos 
administrando bene meritus, vir litterarum quoque 
laude insignis. Sive Indiae totius historiam uno 
in libello coutexit, sive Indorum de linguis genti- 
busque vetustis disputat, sive Orissae rura late 
pererrat, seu provinciae Bengalensis annales 
evolvit, seu proconsulis magni vitam morte im- 
matura abrepti describit, ubique scriptorem 
elegantem, eruditum, eloquentem agnoscimus. 
Quid dicam de immensa illa voluminum serie in 
quibus rerum ad Indiam administrandam perti- 
nentium multitudo prope infinita, tanti viri ab 
adiutoribus optimis industria admirabili undique 
collecta, ab ipso ordine lucido disposita et digesta 
est? Opera illa magna, magno imperio, magna 
gente digna esse etiam exterae nationes confitentur. 
‘Talium certe virorum laboribus vetera illa poetae 
verba, urbem Romanam laudantia, nuncdemum de 
gente Britannica inter Indos late imperante vera 
esse comprobantur : 

* haec est, in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
matris, non dominae ritu, civesque vocavit 
quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit.’ ’’* 


Arata Hamao, late Vice-President of the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, and President of the 
Fine Arts Commission of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Japan. 


‘* Vetere proverbio dicimus ex oriente esse lucem. 
Atqui in extremo orientis sinu, in imperio illo 
Iaponico quod solis orientis ipsam sedem sese 
iactat, nonnulli exstiterunt qui, patriae suae inter 
lumina merito numerati, etiam e regionibus solis 
prope occasum positis lucem novam sibi reddi 
posse arbitrati sunt. Ex illis unus hodie nobis 
advectus est, vir liberali in primis candidoque 
iudicio praeditus, qui popularibus suis persuasit ut 
optimae spei adulescentes aliquot ad celeberrimam 
quamque Academiam occidentalem educandos 











* Claudian, de consulatu Stilichonis, iti. 150-3. 








identidem mitterent. Ipse nuper, cum adiutore 


optimo consociatus, ad Europae gentes legatus 
missus est, ut non modo de universa disciplinarum 
academicarum ratione, sed praesertim artium ele. 
gantiorum de studiis inquireret. Utinam popu- 
lares eius, dum a gentibus occidentalibus utilia 
quaedam acquirunt, quicquid sua in arte, suo in 
vestitu, pulchrum est, ne amittant. In picturis 
Iaponicis fere omnia nitida, laeta, lumine collus- 
trata sunt; nulla apparet umbra: non ailiter 
insulae illae orientales, talium virorum consiliis 
indies clariores redditae, nulla rerum adversarum 
umbra obscurentur; sed oceani pacifici inter 
fluctus cum orbis terrarum gentibus concordiae 
vinculis coniunctae, solis orientis regionem semper 
novo splendore illustrent.’’ 


Prof, Asa Gray. 


‘*Tuvat tandem pervenire ad historiae naturalis 
professorem Harvardianum, botanicorum trans- 
marinorum facile principem. Annorum quinqua- 
ginta intra spatium de scientia sua pulcherrima 
quot libros, eruditione quam ampla, genere 
scribendi quam admirabili composuit. Quotiens 
oceanum transiit ut Europae herbaria diligentius 
perscrutaretur, vir e in sua provincia primarios 
melius cognosceret. In aliorum laboribus exami- 
nandis, recensendis, nonnunquam leviter corri- 
gendis, iudicem quam perspicacem, quam candidum, 
quam urbanum sese praebuit. Quanta alacritate 
olim inter populares suos occidentales Darwini 
nostri solem orientem primus omnium salutavit, 
arbitratus idem doctrinam illam de formarum 
variarum originecausam aliquam primam postulare, 
et fidei de numine quodam, quod omnia creaverit 
gubernetque, esse consentaneum. Viro tanto 
utinam contingat ut opus illud ingens quod 
Americae Borealis Florae accuratius describendae 
olim dedicavit, ad exitum felicem aliquando per- 
ducat. Illum interim, qui scientiam tam pulchram 
suis laboribus, sua vita, tam diu illustravit, usque 
canam ad senectutem, ut poeta noster ait, ‘ vitae 
innocentis candidum florem gerens’—illum, in- 
quam, his saltem laudis flosculis, hac saltem 
honoris corolla, libenter coronamus. Plurimos in 
annos Academiae coronam illustriorem reddat 
Florae sacerdos venerabilis, Asa Gray.’’ 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ALBUM de l’art ancien a l’exposition de Bruxelles en 
1884. Dentelles et Guipures. Paris: Olaesea. 50 fr. 

BERGNER, R. Ruminien. Eine Darstellg. d. Landes 
u. der Leute. Breslau: Kern. 10 M. 

BRUNETIERE, F. Etades critiques sur l’histoire dela 
ove francaise. 38° Série. Paris: Hachette. 
3 9 


. 59 c. 

Der6meE,L. Lareliure de luxe: le livre et l’amateur. 
Paris: 7 25 fr. 

De&troyat, L. ossessions francaises dans |’Indo- 
Chine. Paris: Delagrave. 8 fr. 50 c. 

DReYFUs-BRISAC, E. L’éducation nouvelle: études de 
pédagogie comparée. 2° Série. Paris: Masson. 6 fr. 

FERavuD, B. Contes des Provencaux de l’antiquité et 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOURCES OF MARLOWE’S ‘‘ DR. FAUSTUS.” 
London: June 4, 1887, 

Will you allow me a little space to discuss a 
question of some interest to students of 
Marlowe, the question, namely, whether Mar- 
lowe used the German Faustbuch or an 
English translation in composing his play ‘‘ Dr. 
Faustus” ? The question has been often 
discussed, but never decided, chiefly because 
editors have not known of the existence of the 
most important piece of evidence. This is the 
earliest English translation of the Faustbuch, 
a probably unique copy of which is in the 
British Museum. The date is 1592, but we see 
from the following words on the title-page 
that this isnot the first edition of the transla- 
tion—‘‘newly imprinted and in convenient 
places imperfect matter amended.” A few 
years ago the earliest translation known to 
exist was that of 1616, and naturally no one 
took the trouble to compare this with Marlowe's 
play which was written more than twenty 
years before. Dyce noticed a trifling co- 
incidence of expression in the agreement with 
Mephistophiles, and this point has been re- 
peated by subsequent editors. Even Mr. 
Bullen, who mentions the translation of 1592, 
and seeks to show that Marlowe used it, con- 
fines himself to this single instance. If he had 
read the book which he discusses he would have 
found conclusive proof. This translation is 
almost exactly the same as that of 1616 and 
the later translation republished by Thoms in 
his arly English Prose Romances. The 
only difference which I have been able to dis- 
cover is the change of a word or two on the 
title-page, and the omission of a_ short 
and unimportant chapter near the end 
of the book. I have compared Marlowe’s 
play throughout with the German original and 
with the translation. In several passages he is 
clearly following the translation, whereas he in 
no case appears to follow the original. He 
seems, however, to have used the translation 
very little, taking it up to supply himself with 
material in a few scenes, but generally trusting 
to bis recollection of the story and to his 
imagivation. Consequently the points to be 
noticed are not very numerous, 


1, The contract with Mephistophiles. (a) 
Articles 2 and 3 in the German appear in the 
reverse order in the translation and in Marlowe. 
Dyce noticed the verbal similarity of the third 
article; Marlowe writes, ‘“‘s do for him 
and bring for him whatsoever’’; the transla- 
tion runs, ‘“‘that Mephistophiles should brin 

him anything and do for him whatsoever.” (b 
Articles 4 and 5 are compressed into Article 4 
in the translation and in Marlowe. (c) Article 
5 is very similar in expression in both the 
English translation and the play. (d) The last 
paragraph of the contract contains verbal 
similarities. 

2. In the description of Naples, Venice, and 
Rome Marlowe’s debt to the translation is 
obvious, for he mentions sights in these cities 
which are not mentioned in the original. In 
the following passages from the translation the 
words in italics have nothing corresponding to 
them in the German, but are used by Marlowe: 


(a) ‘* [Faustus] went to Campania in the kingdom 
of Neapolis, in which he saw an innumerable sort 
of Cloisters, Nunneries, and churches, great and 
high houses of stone, the streets fair and large, and 
straight forth from one end of the town to the other, 
and all the pavement of the city was of brick... 
there saw he the tomb of Vergil ; and the highway that 
he cut through that mighty hill of stone in one night, 
the whole length of an English mile.” 

(5) ‘* He wondered not a little at the fairness of 
St. Mark’s place and the sumptuous church standing 
therein, called St. Mark’s: how all the pavement was 
set with coloured stones, and all the rood or loft of the 
church double gilded over.’’ 


Marlowe’s rendering of the last clause is very 
ee “‘and rooft aloft with curious work in 
gold.” 


(c) ‘Rome which lay . . . on the river Tibris, 
the which divideth the city in two parts: over the 
river are four great stone bridges, and upon the one 
bridge called Ponte St. Angelo is the Castle of St. 
Angelo, wherein are so many great cast pieces as there 
are days in a year, and such pieces that shoot seven 
pieces off with one fire, to this castle cometh a privy 
vault from the church and palace of St. Peter, through 
which the Pope (if any danger be) passeth from his 
Palace to the Castle for safeguard.”’ 


8. In the scene with the Pope I would call 
attention to the fact that in the German he has 
no guest, in the translation he entertains the 
Cardinal of Pavia, in the play the Cardinal of 
Lorrain. According to the translation the 
Pope sent commandment to curse Faust ‘‘ with 
bell, book, and candle.” This expression, for 
which there is no equivalent in the German, is 
repeated by Marlowe. 

4, The appearance of Helena to the students. 
Faust’s speech begins in Marlowe, ‘‘ Gentleman, 
for that I know your friendship is unfeigned.” 
This he has copied from the translation, ‘‘ For 
that you are all my friends.” There is nothing 
of this in the German. 

5. Throughout the scene with the emperor, 
Marlowe has kept very close to the translation. 
He has also used it in the scene with the Duke 
and Duchess of Vanholt. 

I may add that I believe these to be the only 
passages in which Marlowe made direct use of 
the book. W. E. P. PANTIN. 








THE CODEX AMIATINUS. 


Oxford: June 17, 1887. 

Referring to my article on this subject pub- 
lished in the ACADEMY of June 11, the Rev. 
G. F. Browne informs me that in the second 
line of the inscription over the head of the 
ged Ezra the second word is written do 
(with a line above), and not deo in full, as 
printed in his article in the AcADEMY of 
April 18. The contracted form doubtless led to 
the curious conjunction with the Abbot Rado’s 
name. 





Dr. P. de Lagarde of Gittingen has just 


informed me that the Ratisbon Bible is most 
likely now preserved in the Hof- and Staats- 
bibliothek at.Munich. J. O. WESTWOOD, 








THE MYTH OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
Scrayingham, York: June 20, 1837. 

Mr. Lang continues to reiterate his thesis 
with a persistency which seems strange to all 
who see that the pathway followed by him 
leads to nothing. He may know more about 
the mental state of modern savages than any 
one else, and any fresh information which he 
may be able to give us about this state we shall 
be glad to weigh carefully. But, so far as we 
have yet gone, he has given us no grounds for 
concluding that the mental state of modern 
savages represents precisely the mental state of 
the forefathers of Greeks, Teutons, Hindus, 
Celts, or other Aryan folk ; and his mere asser- 
tion that it does so goes for nothing. 

If Mr. Lang means that the great book of 
the outward world was spread out before all 
human beings, and that, therefore, some of the 
lessons and impressions to be received from it 
might be received by all, he will find no one to 
contradict him. It is possible that all primary 
myths may have taken shape in this way. But 
this fact, if it be one, does not carry us very 
far. It will explain a few things; and because 
it does this, Mr. Lang insists that with the aid 
of local custom everything is explained, and 
that the toil of comparative mythologists 
is all thrown away. To take an instance 
which Mr. Lang has compelled me many 
times to cite, the hypothesis of etiquette or 
taboo may seem to account for one or two 
phrases or incidents in the story of Krishna 
and Nasaka. It leaves the essential circum- 
stances just were they were. The fight of 
Krishna and Nasaka may be, and is, merely the 
battle between darkness and light, and so may 
belong to the mythology of any country. But 
this cannot be said of the marriage of the 
sixteen thousand and one hundred maidens, 
rescued from Nasaka, each andall simultaneously 
to Krishna in their several mansions, ‘‘so that 
everyone of the damsels thought that he had 
wedded her in her single person,” at the same 
moment. The simultaneous marriage is the 
essence of the myth. Indeed, it is the whole 
of it; and to tell us that this is explained by a 
mere reference to a system of polygamy is 
merely to insult our understandings. 

But in addition to the elements which Greek 
myths have in common with Vedic myths, the 
have also names and incidents in common wit. 
Semitic or other non-Aryan myths, many of 
which were most certainly imported from the 
latter into the former. I had not sufficiently 
seen this when I attempted to deal with the 
myth of Eros and Psyche some twenty years 
ago. Here, again, we have a groundwork 
which may be seen in the stories of any or all 
modern savages; and of the other features of 
the tale, and also of the names contained in it, 
many may turn out to be not Greek at all. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor thinks that this may possibly 
be the case with the name Psyche = the Baby- 
lonian Zi-ki, although he declines to commit 
himself to this conclusion. The name looks 
thoroughly Greek; so do Palaimon, Melikertes, 
and Athamas. Yet these are simply Baal- 
hamon, Melkarth, and Tammuz in a Greek 
dress—just as Bellerophon became the “ Billy- 
ruffian ” of English sailors. 

I am strongly inclined to think that Mr. 
Taylor is right in his explanation of the details 
of this myth generally. The fact would only 
confirm the impression that the influence of 
Eastern on Greek thought was far wider and 
deeper than, some years ago, we were ready or 
disposed to allow; but it carries us no nearer 
to the barren hypotheses of Mr. Lang. 





GEORGE W. Cox, 
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THE STOWE MISSAL. 
Mitchelstown: June 6, 1887. 

Pressure of parochial work has delayed my 
dealing with the communication under the 
foregoing heading in the AcaDEMY of April 2. 

That in a work of 130 quarto pages, discuss- 
ing difficult subjects upon fresh grounds, mis- 
takes, whether of substance or detail, are likely 
to occur, no student requires to be reminded. 
That a searching—I will not say biassed— 
revision should have detected therein but one 

erroneous equation in a note,* may be set off 
against the regret expressed in these columns 
at the action of the Royal Irish Academy in 
publishing the paper without excision. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxvi. 497-519 (1882), con- 
tains: ‘The Irish passages in the Stowe Missal 
by Whitley Stokes ” (Zeit. 1). The same, xxvii. 
441-8 (1884), contains: ‘‘ Notes on the Stowe 
Missal by C. Plummer.” These were “ revised 
by Dr. Whitley Stokes,” who also sent ‘‘ some 
additional notes of his own” (Zeit. 2). 

Zeit. 2 I read of for the first time in Dr. 
Zimmer’s article, ‘‘ Zum Stowe Missal,” in the 
same periodical, xxviii. 376 (1887), forwarded 
by the writer, and received on March 3—more 
than two months after the issue of my essay. 
That disposes of the charge of pirating from 
Mr. Plummer. 

Of errors in Zeit. 1, similar to the few pointed 
out in my text and notes, it had been easy to 
fill pages with corrections. But detailed criti- 
cism was precluded by the avowvl that the 
translation was ‘merely tentative,” and that 
anyone having access to the libellus of Elde- 
phonsus, or any other mediaeval liturgical 
work, would ‘‘ doubtless fiud much to correct.” 
A la bonne heure. I begin with the following, 
taking them in the order observed here. They 
illustrate the judicial temper in which the lists 
of errata have been compiled : 

1. Quoting Adamnan’s Vita Columbae, I 
copied, of course, from the edition of Reeves. 
The result is a formidable array of MS. correc- 
tions. Thisis characteristic. Having no leisure 
to go as far as Dublin to collate unpublished 
excerpts (p. 184, note), I should have found 
time to go all the way to Schaffhausen to com- 
pare a portion of a printed page with the Codex. 
From the corrections I select the following : 


MS., pp. 113 a, 114b. MS., p. 113 b. 
P. 177, iusionem. P. 186, iusionem. 
otiantur. 
eclesiam. eclesiam. 
solempni. sollempni. 
[modolatione]. 


The self-same sentence, reference will show, is 
quoted in both pages. Which column, then, 
represents the original? The MS. is written in 
double columns of fourteen lines each. In the 
text, modolatione occurs within eleven words of 
solempni, or sollempni (whichever is correct). 
Query, how much is contained on p. 1l4a? 
Another journey, beseems it, will have to be 
undertaken to solve these riddles. Meanwhile, 
in the words of the old monk of St. Gall, 
* difficilis est ista pagina.” 

2. Lelachaich (p. 170) is corrected into lelacit ; 
that is, the long stroke of h is taken for an i. 
Here is a fresh fact in Irish palaeography—a 
majuscule placed between minuscules in the 
same word. A glance at gnither (Plate, No. 6a) 
would have shown how it was written by the 
same scribe. Zeit. 1 says: ‘‘lelacit, gen. sg. of 
*lelacet or *lelacat, which I have not met else- 
where. It must mean child.” Notwithstanding 
his dogmatic ‘‘ must,” the critic now prudently 
refrains from disputing my rendering—‘‘ postu- 
lant.” We have instead an attempt, by help of 
hyphens, to derive do-ro-thlaichset from the 





* P. 207, note b, Inniudide — tuididin. 
* The asterisk prefixed signifies that the word 
is hypothetical. 





root tluc. The true analysis is do-ro-od-laichset, 


root lach. 

3. Without going to Wiirzburg, I quoted 
irgnig(de] (p. 182) from Dr. Zimmer (Gloss, 
Hib., p. 154), and gave, though the fact is not 
stated here, the true form, irnigde, in brackets. 
The Codex, I am now told, has irnig[d]e. 
Perhaps so; but, as it is a question de lana 
caprina, I have to add that, after the final 
correction of the sheets, I received the Supple- 
ment to the Glossae Hibernicae. The Corrigenda 
are the result of a fresh collation of the MS. 
Among them is “ p. 154, 31 1. irnig[de]”’ (p. 6). 
Dr. Stokes, however, thinks meanly of Dr. 
Zimmer’s transcripts. 


4, With respect to inda(l)leth and indalled 
(pp. 148, 251), Zeit. 1 prints the first without 
noting the interpolated letter; equates both 
groups, translating them ‘the two halves” ; 
and explains thus, ‘‘ in-da-Ileth, in-da-lled, nom. 
dual of Jeth.” In due course, without putting 
anyone in the pillory, I showed that the second 
of the forms taken as the nom. dual was nom. 
sg., and that in-da-lled ought to be ind-ala-led. 
These corrections I find adopted here without 
(unconsciously of course) a word of acknowledg- 
ment, and an oversight, ‘‘the other half” for 
“the one half,” set forth twice among the 
errata. But, in the first place, on one (148) 
of the very pages quoted, the accurate rendering 
is given; and, secondly, if we are to speak by 
the book, the correction, ‘‘one of the two 
halves,” is not the literal rendering of ind ala 
led, but ‘‘ the one half.” 

I am furthermore taught that indalleth, on 
p. 148, is not the ‘‘ nonsense” Isupposed. But 
the limitation, ‘‘ here,” is, no doubt unwittingly, 
left out. For indalleth, I must repeat, is not the 
original lection. Just as the St. Gall glossarist 
wrote indaleithe, ‘‘of the two halves” (25b), 
so the compiler or translator of the Stowe tract 
employed indaleth, ‘‘the two halves.” The 
scribe, however, like some modern critics, 
wished to improve upon this, and inserted an 
lin the wrong place. Da llae (Cr. 31d), it has 
to be added, is an error of Zeuss. The words 
are placed together, dallae, in the MS. (Gloss. 
Hib., 236). 

5. Thuisten (p. 246) I interpreted ‘‘ of incar- 
nation.”” Now I learn it ought to be “of 
begetting.”  Peccavi. But Zeit. 1 gives ‘of 
(His) begetting”’; and, ina note, the symbolism 
is said to refer to what was effected ‘‘ when He 
was conceived.” In the theology of Dr. Stokes, 
therefore, the Conception and Incarnation 
differ. 

6. “From that” (ho shwidiu) (p. 247) is 
amended into “‘ from this.” Zeuss, by the same 
test, may be written down an ignoramus, for 
he gives la suidib, ‘‘ in his,” and fri sudib, ‘‘ad 
illos,”’ within five lines (p. 645). Besides, on the 
very page cited, I translate oc swidiu ‘‘ hereat.” 

7. Dr. Todd’s translation of iarna umhaill, 
‘‘they having been instigated,” was, I said 
(p. 136), quite erroneous. What does this critic? 
Quote a variant, wrail, from a MS., translate 
it ‘‘ instigated,” and triumphantly point out the 
agreement of his rendering with Dr. Todd’s. 
This is honest. But my charge is not to be 
met by transcribing from Rawl. B. 488. For, 
in rejecting O’Conor’s text in favour of Mac 
Firbis’s copy, Dr. Todd overlooked the fact that 
the cardinal word, wmaill, is found in both. 
As to what Tigernach ‘‘really wrote,” it will 
be a real novelty to Irish scholars to be told 
that he really wrote a fill, not i fill; and really 
qualified the phrase by iarna uraill. 


8. In Zeit. 1 we read: 


‘‘The Latin portion of the MS. seems to me to 
have been written partly in the eighth, partly in 
the tenth or eleventh century. The Irish tract 
and spells cannot have been written before the 
tenth century. For we find therein the following 
Middle-Irish corruptions ” [thirteen in number]. 





Whereupon I joined issue: 

‘* With reference to the statement that the older 
portion of the Latin was written three centuries 
before the transcription of the Tract and Spells, 
the Plate will assist in determining whether or not 
the first hand executed 2 and 3; the second, 4 
and 5” (p. 172). 

One so practised in trailing the coat would, I 
naturally thought, stand by his words. How- 
ever, he discreetly holds his peace. He must, 
therefore, perforce admit that the Irish Tract 
can date from the eighth century. It may 
comfort him to know that even Mr. Warren, 
oculis laudator non mente cognitor, sees that 
63 b—65 b was executed by the scribes of the 
older portion of the Latin. 

9. With regard to his conclusion that the 
Irish texts cannot have been written before the 
tenth century, it proceeded, I said (ib.), from 
assuming that “corruptions” like those he 
quoted did not exist in MSS. anterior to that 
date. Whereupon I matched them, all but one, 
from documents not later than the ninth cen- 
tury. Thus pressed, this doughty disputant 
runs away from his deliberate statements. I 
missed, forsooth, the point of his argument ; 
his ‘‘ cannot ” meant ‘ seems not.” 

10, Equally straightforward is his method of 
dealing with the list of “corruptions” com- 
piled for his behoof. Of the thirteen items, he 
ignores nine. Of the remaining four, he leaves 
out at No. 3 the correction given at p. 268— 
“* Insert ‘Of.’ before ‘euit.’” In No. 4, he 
passes over aedocht; and says, No. 10, that 
trindoti is an instance of the regular sinking of 
nt to nd in loanwords, just as if these letters 
stood as relatively in trinitas as in words like 
accentus. Finally, with strange persistence, he 
will have it, No. 12, that hi crann should be hi 
crunn ; although crann is the accusative, a case 
which, no less than the dative, is governed by 
hi in Old-Irish. 

I now proceed to such of the corrections as 
contain anything of moment affecting the text, 
translation, and date of the Missal. 

1, Intrat (p. 246) is read inturtur. This will 
excite a smile in Irish palaeographers. The 
MS. form is ¢#, both letters joined, and having 
marks of contraction overhead of the same kind 
as those placed above g in grad (Il. 14, 16) and 
fiugrad (1. 18) on same page and figraib on 
following folio (64b, l. 25). The cypher for ur 
is entirely different. When not a continuation 
of the cross stroke of t, we find it so close 
thereto as to be often undistinguishable by the 
naked eye. Examples, taken from typical parts 
of the MS., will be found in the Plate. Those 
who can consult the original may compare 
misseretur (63 b, 1. 12), canitur (ib., ll. 22-4), 
hichtur (64a, 1. 15, ef. Plate, 3 a), and interpre- 
tatur (65 b, 1. 7). 

2. Immabred, “‘ that was inflicted” (p. 245). 
In Zeit. 1 the text is, “‘immab. [fochaidi]”; 
translated, ‘“‘which causes them [scil. the 
Christians] sufferings.” In the note, ‘‘ immab.,”’ 
it is said, ‘‘ seems ascribe’s mistake for immal., 
i.e., imm-(f)a-laing, 3rd sg. pres. ind. act. of 
immfolngim “ efficio,” with a, the pers. pron. 
of the 3rd pl. (Z*. 332) infixed, as in /-a-dam, 
‘ea patiar.’” All this abstruse learning is 
now voted galimatias. 

Zeit, 2, 1884. 
Immab. may be for im- 
mabeir, Which tosses 
them (i.e, Christians) 
about. Ifso, Dr. Stokes’s 
correction immal. is un- 
necessary. 

As Dr. Stokes gives no reference to Mr. 
Plummer, the foregoing, of course, is purely 
fortuitous. For me, it will be time enough to 
discuss the finality of this second attempt, 
when I learn what part of the text is repre 
sented by ‘‘ them.” 


Acapemy, 1887. 


Immaber, which afflicts 
them. 
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3. Occo, “by them” (pp. 245-6-8). “By 
them” is corrected into “thereat,” and com- 
pared with oc suidiu, ‘‘hereat,” p. 246. But 
the true comparison lies between the latter and 
ho shuidiu, ‘‘herefrom,” in the Tract, p. 247. 
This settles the sense, and makes it clear that 
occo was intended to convey a meaning totally 
different from that of oc suidiu. I am said to 
have mistaken the singular for the plural, and 
am referred to Zeuss for occo, ‘‘in eo,” occaibd, ‘in 
eis.” The mistake lies, however, in not noting 
(G. C., p. 635) that the pronominal vowel is 
sometimes assimilated after oc. If so, occo for 
occu is, at the least, as regular as leo for leu, or 
treo for treu. Whether the form be singular or 
plural cannot always, therefore, be settled 
off-hand. 

But the fatal flaw in the contention is for- 
getting, or being unaware, that there is Old- 

rish which:is not to be found in Zeuss. 
Rariora ceterarum, he writes (G. C., p. 635) of 
examples of plural suffixes with oc. Of such 
he can give but two, one being occaib, 3 plural, 
from the Milan Columbanus. To this, Dr. 
Stokes will be glad to hear, occu has now to be 
added, from the Wiirzburg St. Paul, folio 13¢ 
(Gloss. Hib., p. 87). 

The employment of oc in expressing the 
agent is a well-known idiom, another example 
of which is given in the concluding line of the 
Irish Tract (p. 258). The fact whence I deduced 
the existence of choral service is thus confirmed. 

4. Psalm digrad (p. 247), Zeit. 1 translates 
‘*the psalm of degrees,”’ possibly because di 
governs the dat., gradaib! This is now aban- 
doned for ‘‘ the gradual, i.e., the anthem sung 
di grad =de grado. From the upper stage 
(gradum) of the ambo.” All this is noteworthy. 
Philologists will observe with interest the new 
vocable gradum, grado = upper stage of ambo; 
and liturgists, the novel contribution towards 
the derivation of Gradual. 

But, with my critic’s leave, I have no fear 
that candid Irish students will believe I mis- 
took the preposition di for the numeral dé. 
Rather, they will conclude at once from my 
note that I took di to be a scribe’s error for da, 
Otherwise, I could have easily obviated his 
strictures by translating, di grad ‘‘ of the step,”’* 
with a reference to the well-known explana- 
tions of the Gradual. 

5. Atnopuir (p. 249) I translated: ‘‘ he offers 
them f[i.e., the bread and wine].’’ This is 
amended into: ‘he offers it.” What? The 
chalice, we learn from Zeit. 1. The tell-tale 
hyphens inform us how the equation was 
obtained. Atnopuir is divided (G. C., p. 328) 
into ad-dn-opuir. Now dn is masculine (ib., 
p. 330), while panem in the sentence has in 
Irish a feminine equivalent, obli. Cailech, ‘‘cali- 
cem,” which fitted in gender, was accordingly 
taken from the context. But mark the logical 
conclusion—the consecration formula was not 

ronounced over the bread! What deep theo- 

ogians your grammarians make ! 

Atnopuir is another proof that there is more 
Old-Irish than is contained in the Grammatica 
Celtica, ‘* Fortasse N,” Zeuss says, treating of 
infixed pronouns 3 pl., and he gives one ex- 
ample. Here, the context proves, we have a 
second, Atnopuir = at-n-od-puir, the ¢ of the 
primitive ate retained, ‘‘ he offers them,”’ i.e., 
the bread and wine; the periculosa oratio, or 
words of Institution (B, a, 8, 14), being pro- 
nounced respectively over both. 

6. Immarmus (p. 253), I am instructed, means 
not ‘‘ scandal,” but ‘‘sin.” I have erred in 
good company, at all events; intimmuarmus, 
scandalum (G. C., p. 238). I had also before 
me the Wiirzburg gloss (10 c) on 1 Cor. viii. 13 
(si esca scandelizet, etc.), hore is immarmus, etc., 
“since [it] is [a] scandal.’  Pecthaib, ‘‘ pec- 





* Di... interdum intellectum genitivi ex- 
hibens, G. C., p. 636. 


catis,” had already occurred in the Tract, and 
the distinction is borne out by the gloss (W b. 
29a) on 1 Tim. v. 19 (Adversus presbyterum 
accusationem noli recipere), do asdud pectho no 
immarmussa foir, ‘‘for the fastening of sin or 
of scandal upon him.” 

That a student may give the results of his 
research without pouring out the contents of 
his note-book on every occasion, my critic has, 
I venture to say, pretty well learned by this time. 

7. Stellae (p. 210) the title on folio 24 a 9, pre- 
sents, naturally, no difficulty to such a master- 
hand. It is, the inventor of gradum and grado 
informs me, gen. sg. of stella, a star, and stands 
for Stellae Festum, the Epiphany. If you object 
Stellae = Natalis Calicis, that shows how little 
you can see beneath the surface. ‘‘Some 
words,” of course, ‘‘ have possibly been omitted 
by the scribe.” A brilliant conjecture, sug- 
gested doubtless by the proved facts that Moel- 
caich was no mere amanuensis, but one who 
understood his text thoroughly, and revised it 
with a view not to excision, but to addition. 
‘So in Irish, Epiphany is expressed by Notlaic 
Steill (L. B. 10a).”” Why, then, if the equiva- 
lence of steil/l and stellae is so obvious, did Dr. 
O’Donovan write: ‘‘ Epiphany is here styled 
Notlaic Steill, Christmas of the fragment, 
possibly from the custom of breaking twelfth 
cake on that day” ?(7r. A. I. A., xxiv., Antigq., 
p- 204). O'Donovan, Dr. Stokes says some- 
where, was ‘‘a great scholar.’”’ Here, however, 
he was dullard enough to take steil/ to be gen. 
sg. of stiall. 

Furthermore, there is a Tract in the same 
Lebar Breac (198a—200), headed Epifania 
Domini. Here, surely, is the place to find 
Notlaic Steill. Yet, strange to say, the trans- 
lator would have none of it; sollwmain na red- 
lainde, ‘‘ solemnity of the star,” is the equiva- 
lent employed. Is it is not somewhat remark- 
able, not to say conclusive, that, though the 
first half of the designation was borrowed from 
solemnitas, the second was not taken from 
stella ? 

Nor is this all. If steild lay ready to hand, 
why were stelle and stelli, illiterate forms of 
stellae (gen. sg.), used in the piece instead ? 
The truth is, you will search in vain for steil/ = 
stellae in Old-{rish. The writers did not require 
the vocable; they had rind and retglu of their 
own. Stiall, gen. steill (cf. Niall, gen. Neill), 
accordingly, not alone holds its ground, but, 
it may be added, is capable of application to 
Notlaic Steill (L. B., 10 a, 261 b). For Dr. Stokes 
has forgotten to produce any reliable evidence 
that the ‘‘ Feast of the Star” was celebrated in 
the Irish Church in the eighth century—a date 
to which, despite himself, he has to admit the 
text can be assigned. 

8. Maile (not Maele) and Ruen (p. 218) are 
written, one under the other, on folio 31a. 
The charge of having bisected them thus dis- 
appears. That each of the words, unlike Maic 
and Nisse * (fol. 30b), is a distinct personal 
appellative, is easy of proof. 

In Old-Irish nomenclature, Mail (moel, mael, 
mel, are graphic variants), the name of the first 
Bishop of Ardagh, is of frequent recurrence. 
The nom., the Latin equivalent calvus, and the 
gen. maile, are found in the Book of Armagh 
(5a1; 11 b1, 12 b1, 17 b1 respectively). 

The assertion that this Mel is a foreign name 
I, therefore, put aside as a mere dictum. Mel, 
gen., dat., ac., certainly looks formidable to 
prove that the word was not declined. But, 
what is the first authority quoted, ‘* Rawl. B. 
512”? A MS. “ written,” so says a writer to 
whom this disputant will hardly take excep- 
tion, ‘‘in the fourteenth or fifteenth century,” 
by, observe, an ‘‘ ignorant and careless copyist ” 
(Stokes, Calendar of Uengus, p. 3). 





* Maic (C)nisse, gen. sg. of Mac[C)nisse, (only) 





son of (his mother) Cness (L. L., 369 ¢, 372 B). 


Next, we have the ‘‘ Four Masters.” Who 
were they? TheO'Clerys, two of them : seven- 
teenth-century scribes, who were among those 
that, as every worker knows, often radically 
corrupted the important texts they were set to 
transcribe. Valuable auxiliaries in discussing 
a linguistic question in a seventh- or eighth- 
century composition ! 

The first Bishop of Lortha, it is not disputed, 
was called Ruan. The gen. is Ruain = Ruen, 
like Briain = Brien. What more natural in 
a missal compiled for his own church than to 
place the Patron among the national saints ? 
Maile and Ruen are thus established from the 
very sources of our philology and hagiography. 
The reading Maileruen does not come upon me 
by surprise ; it is to be found in Zeit, 1. There, 
as here, the founder of Tallaght is taken to 
have been a bishop. Gaping admirers, like 
Mr. Warren, accept this assumption without 
question. Those who have investigated the 
subject must be pardoned for treating it with 
derision in the absence of proof. The brilliant 
banter, in the vein of the great Drapier, about 
sawing and bisecting may have been premature 
after all, 

9. Two sentences of my version are placed 
side by side with two from Zeit. 1 to prove the 
charge of plagiarism. Had the originals, how- 
ever, been given overhead, it vault te seen at 
once that, as they present no difficulty, there 
was little room left for divergence. The follow- 
ing, if I mistake not, will match them to the 
full. Fol. 64b, 1. 25, stands in Zeit. 1: tet 
dolaim r...ind... ocus corophe tomemmne. 
The final word of 1. 26 is “‘figraib.”” The 
translation is given up. In Zeit. 2 we find: 
‘(who do not) go to communion. .. and that 
this may be a silent [to] memorial.” At foot 
is a note: ‘‘fo, leg. td, urkeltisch tauso, Skr. 
rad. tush. W.S8.”” But, alas for the sequence and 
the polyglot anmerkung, I showed that from 
ind to menmme belongs to next sentence, and 
is consequently to be read after fiyraib. To 
I also gave as poss. pron, 2nd sg. 

Trans. R. I. A. (1886), Dr. Sroxes (1887). 
xxvii., 257. (AcADEMY.) 
(a). (a). 
figraib in. ., ocus corop figraib ind(oifrinn), ocus 
he to menme. corop he to menmme. 


b). 

. a the Mass. 
And let this be thy 
meaning. 

As Dr. Stokes, not being a theologian, would 
never derive aid without acknowledgment, 
these, we must conclude, are either “ accidents ” 
or ‘‘ undesigned coincidences.” 

10. Finally, the laborious strictures on my 
treatment of this passage only prove still more 
what little assistance your mere book-know- 
ledge can give towards interpreting difficult 
texts. The sentence, to begin with, is cut in 
two; corop he being translated ‘‘let this be.” 
Now the conjunctive, the rule of Zeuss (G. C., 
p- 715) notwithstanding, is never used to ex- 
press the imperative. Corop he can mean 
nothing but ‘*‘ that this be.” Next, the con- 
nective ‘“‘that’’ has no counterpart in the 
original; the conjunction is amail, ‘‘as if.” 
Thirdly, the verb of this clause is expressed, 
bith, not understood ‘‘(is),” as Dr. Stokes 
imagines. Lastly, the confident assertion that 
the text has nothing relative to Communion 
rests upon sa(it)hir, ‘‘of suffering,” Mr. 
Plummer’s reading. But, by accident no 
doubt, we are not informed that Mr. Plummer 
gives the lection as conjectural. 

Rith is to be read in connexion with rith folo 
(cursus, i.e., fluxus, sanguinis), of the Book of 
Armagh (G@. C., p. 12). This parall-lism, the 
tenor of the Tract and No. 20 in the Table of 
Analysis (p. 159) lead plainly to the conclusion 
that the symbolism was twofold, including the 


(2). 
figures, and,that this be figures . 
thy meaning. 





Bread and the Chalice. 
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‘These are specimens of the work” of Dr. 
Stokes. They will enable competent judges to 
decide how far he is to be relied upon in dealing 
at first hand with an Old-Irish MS. 

B. MacCarTary. 








THE NAMES OF THE POPES. 
London : June 18, 1887. 

It is quite true that Lord Iddesleigh’s ex- 
planation of the reason why the popes change 
their names at their election has the merits 
claimed for it by the Rev. C. J. Robinson of 
being simple and intelligible. Nothing can be 
easier to understand than a desire on the part 
of the early occupants of the greatest of 
Christian sees to avoid pagan names, or than 
the superstition which would take alarm at 
the rapidiy successive deaths of popes who had 
retained their own names. 

There is but one objection which can be 
brought against this most clear solution of the 
puzzle, which is that it has no relation what- 
ever to the historical facts. 

1. Every pope from Linus, in the first cen- 
tury, till some yet unascertained pope, in the 
ninth or tenth, kept his baptismal name; and 
there is not a single pagan name in the list. 

2. There are four popes to whom the inno- 
vation of changing the name is ascribed. First 
is Sergius II, (844-847), of whom Platina says 
that a story runs that his name was ‘‘ Swine- 
snout”? (Os porci), and that he changed it 
because of its ridiculous sound, setting an ex- 
ample followed by most of his successors, 
Platina seemingly does not credit this account, 
and mentions that this pope was of noble 
family, and that his father’s name was also 
Sergius. 

Hadrian III. (884-5), whose name is said to 
have been Agapetus, is another pope to whom 
the change is ascribed. SoI find it in Larousse, 
Dictionnaire Universel. 

Sergius III, (904-911) is the pontiff to whom 
Cardinal Baronius attributes it, saying that his 
baptismal name was Peter, which he thought 
too sacred for use as pope. 

But John XII. (956-963) is accepted by 
most authorities as the real author of the 
change. Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, 956) men- 
tions that he kept his original name (Octavian) 
for use in all secular matters, while using John 
for official purposes, adding that this usage has 
partly continued ever since with the popes. 
And Cardinal Wiseman (Last Four Popes) tells 
us that in the first draft of Bulls, even now, the 
popes sign with their original names, though 
the official style appears in the published form. 

3. Apart from martyrdoms, which would 
not be thought of evil omen, there are no short 
pontificates close together till the fourth cen- 
tury, and no very short ones till the sixth, 
when we find six popes between 523 and 536. 
Thus, not one point of Lord Iddesleigh’s ex- 
planation holds good. 

One pope alone, since the tenth century, 
retained his original name, Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini, Pope Marcellus II., who sat for but 
three weeks in 1555. This did give rise toa 
belief that it was unlucky for a pope to keep 
his name. The choice of names has been much 
restricted in the later centuries, and the changes 
have been rung on no more than nine, save for 
one solitary Benedict XIII., since Marcellus IT. 
died, though there have been thirty-three 
pontiffs in the interval. 

RIcHARD F. LITTLEDALE, 








** CAVE IN.” 
Oxford: June 15, 1887, 
The etymology of this expression is discussed 
in Palmer's Folk-Etymology (p. 616), in Skeat’s 
Dictionary (2nd edit., p. 792), and in Wedg- 
wood’s Contested Etymologies (s. v.). Mr. Palmer, 
Prof. Skeat, and Mr. Wedgwood all agree in 





connecting the expression with the word cau/f 
used in the north-west of Lincolnshire for a 
breakage in a bank (see Peacock’s Glossary, 
English Dialect Society, 1877). It is also sug- 

sted by them that this cauf is nothing else 
Ent calf (‘‘vitellus”), this identification being 
supported, as they imagine, by the fact that 
in East Friesic kalfen means ‘to calve as a 
cow,” and inkalfen means “to fall in,” ‘‘to 
cave in.” 

However, it appears to be by no means 
certain that the latter verb is etymologically 
and radically connected with the former. I 
think if Prof. Skeat will consult the Woorden- 
boek der Nederlandsche Taal door De Vries en Te 
Winkel, 1882 (s. v. ‘“‘afkalven”’), he will no 
longer assert that ‘‘ Wedgwood is certainly 
right about cave in.” In that magnificent 
dictionary, which is doing for our cousins over 
the sea what the New English Dictionary is 
doing for us Englishmen, it will be found that 
there are two verbs afkalven, of perfectly dis- 
tinct origin—afhalven (1), ‘to calve”; afkalven 
(2), ‘‘to break away,” ‘“‘to fall away,” used 
often of the falling away of embankments. 
This latter afkalven is connected in De Vries’ 
dictionary, not with het kalf, ‘“‘the young of 
the cow,” but with het kalf, a form (corrupted 
by popular etymology) of de kalve, meaning 
‘‘the bare surface of the ground,” an older 
form of which was kaeluwe (cp. kaeluwe aerde, 
‘“superficies terrae, cutis’’; see Kilian). This 
word is identical with our callow, which is used 
in some Eastern English dialects in precisely 
the same way as Kilian’s kaeluwe (see Halli- 
well, Wright, and Britten’s Old Country Words, 
English Dialect Society, Series C). For Dutch 
kalve, from an older kaluwe cp. Dutch malve, 
a by-form of maluwe, ‘‘ mallow” (cp. also the 
collateral forms, verf and verw, ‘‘ colour ’’). 

To sum up, the evidence appears to show 
that the Lincolnshire cauf is directly borrowed 
from the Dutchkalf = kalve = kaluwe, ‘‘callow,” 
‘the earth on the surface,” and that the ex- 
pression, cave in, is borrowed from the Dutch 
inkalfen, used literally of the falling in of the 
surface. The whole article in De Vries is well 
worth reading. A. L. MAYHEW. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, June 27, 8.30 p.m. Geographical: *‘ Mission 
to the Namuli Hills, East Africa,’ by Mr. J. T. 
es; ** Journey through Yemen,” by Gen. F. T. 

aig. 

TuEsDayY, June 28, 4 p.m. Statistical: General Anni- 
versary Meeting. 

8p.m. Anthropological: *‘An Ancient British 
Settiement excavated near Rushmore, Salisbury,” 
by Gen. Pitt Rivers; **The Stature of the Older 
Races of Engiand, as estimated from the Long 
Bones,” by Dr. John Beddoe. 

WEDNESDAY. June29,4p.m. Society of Arts: Annual 
General Meeting. 

Tuurspay, June 30, 8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.30p.m. Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition : 
“The Chief Rabbis of England,” by the Rev. Dr. H. 


Adler. 

Frimay, July 1.8p.m. Geologists’ Association : ‘‘ The 
Geology of Cornwall, with Special Reference to the 
Long Excursion,” by Mr. J. H. Collins; “The 
Deposition of the London Clay,” by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner. 


SCIENCE, 
THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE ARYANS. 


Die Herkunft der Arier. By Karl Penka. 
(Vienna: Prochaska.) 


Four years ago I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to the readers of the Acapremy the 
remarkable and somewhat revolutionary work 
of Dr. Penka on the origin of that portion of 
the white race which he would identify with 
the primitive speakers of the Aryan languages. 
He essayed to show that they were dolicho- 
cephalic or long-headed, with blue eyes, 
light hair, fair complexion, and tall stature, 
and that their early home was in the southern 








portion of Scandinavia, the modern in- 
habitants of which are their most faithful 
existing representatives. Scandinavia, how- 
ever, under which term Denmark must be 
included, was only the centre from which 
they have spread in historical times. We can 
trace them back to a still more remote epoch 
and discover their ancestors in the long-headed 
race of the palaeolithic age whose skulls have 
been found at Engis and Cannstatt. 

Though Dr. Penka’s views met with 
general approval from anthropologists, in 
certain respects they seemed open to criticism; 
and he has accordingly published a new 
volume in order to meet such objections 
as have been raised against them, and 
to enter more fully into questions of 
detail than was possible in his first work. 
A careful study of his new book has con- 
vinced me not only that he has made good 
the main points he seeks to prove, but 
also that he has successfully set aside most of 
the objections, including my own, which have 
been urged against them. After his facts and 
arguments, it seems impossible to believe any 
longer that the primitive Aryan population 
extended into the Baltic provinces, or to deny 
that, so far as th» present evidence goes, it 
points unmistakably to their early home in 
Denmark and the southern portions of Sweden 
and Norway. It was from thence that in 
prehistoric days they anticipated the migra- 
tions of the northern nations in the later 
years of the Roman Empire and of the 
Northmen at a still later period. The same 
causes which brought about the migrations 
of these historical periods must equally have 
brought about the migrations of an age of 
which prehistoric archaeology and comparative 
philology have alone preserved a record. 
These earlier migrations differed from the 
later only in so far as their course was 
determined by rivers instead of by seas. Dr. 
Vigfusson has pointed out to me that the 
Scandinavians were unacquainted with the 
use of sails until after their contact with the 
Romans, when they borrowed the very word 
which we still preserve in our “ sail ” from the 
Latin sagulum; and the rock sculptures of 
Southern Sweden depict boats without either 
sails or masts. The wanderers who eventually 
found their way to the mountains of Persia, 
and even tothe north-western frontiersof India, 
must have travelled along the banks of the 
rivers‘of Southern Russia, where tombs have 
been discovered containing the characteristic 
skulls and ornaments of the Aryan race. 

It will be seen from this that I conceive 
Dr. Penka to have been successful in proving 
the identity of a particular race with the 
original speakers of the Aryan languages. A 
necessary corollary of this is that he is right 
in further identifying ‘“‘the Aryans” with 
the dolichocephalic inhabitants of central and 
North-western Europe during the palaeo- 
lithic age, though it is, of course, open to 
question whether at that remote epoch they 
as yet spoke anything that we can term an 
Aryan language, or, indeed, whether they 
had as yet invented any language at all. 
Their occupation for unnumbered generations 
of a region which was then in much the 
same condition as is Greenland to-day would, as 
Dr. Penka shows, fully explain the origin of the 
blond complexion and other physical charac- 
teristics of the race, and thus remove the 
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necessity of our falling back on Dr. Poesche’s 
theory, which traces the permanent ‘“ al- 
binoism” of the white race to the Rokitno 
marshes of Russia. I would, however, 
remind Dr. Penka that the term ‘ blond” 
is a little ambiguous. It includes, on the 
one side, the flaxen hair and pasty complexion 
that distinguish those in whom he sees the 
truest representatives of the Aryan stock; 
and, on the other, the golden or tawny hair 
and clear skin which I have observed not 
only among the Kelts of Great Britain but 
also among the Kabyles of Africa, und even 
the natives of Upper Egypt. Tawny, or 
reddish, hair, as Dr. Penka knows, is but a 
variety of black; while a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the clear skin is its tendency to 
become freckled from exposure to the sun. 
Old Welsh poems contrast the golden-haired 
Kelt with the white-haired Saxon; and it 
seems to me very doubtful whether the 
references of classical writers to the golden- 
haired Apollo or to golden-haired tribes, in 
whom Dr. Penka sees representatives of the 
Aryans, can really apply te the near kindred 
of the flaxen-haired Scandinavian. So far 
as my observation goes, moreover, the tawny 
hair and clear skin are accompanied by 
an endurance of heat and an indifference to 
the insect-plagues of a warm climate which 
Dr. Penka would deny to the genuine Aryan. 
Perhaps the blonds to whom I refer are the 
result of a mixture of the Aryan with what 
Dr. Penka calls ‘‘ the Semito-Iberian ” race. 

Dr. Penka has been accused of rashness; 
but in this he claims only the necessary 
privilege of the discoverer. I think, how- 
ever, that he is inclined to press negative 
evidence too far, especially in these days of 
rapid discovery, when a single new fact may 
upset a mountain of theories ; and his phil- 
ology is not strong. Indeed, I wish that he 
had abstained altogether from speculating on 
the etymology of proper names whose meaning 
must for the most part necessarily remain 
hidden from us. Comparative philologists 
who find a writer connecting the name of the 
Kimmerii with that of the Cymry—which, as 
Prof. Rh¥s has pointed out, was first given 
to the Cumbrian and North Walian ‘“ com- 
patriots” of the seventh century of our era— 
and historians who find him bringing the 
Kimmerii themselves from Scandinavia will 
conceive a distrust of his anthropological con- 
clusions which his learning and research in 
this field of study by no means justify. 

A. H. Sayce. 








SOME BOOKS ON MEDICINE. 


Manual of Bacteriology. By Edgar M. 
Crookshank. Second Edition. (H. K. Lewis.) 
No department of medical science has risen 
80 quickly in importance, or has made more 
rapid progress during recent years, than the 
study of bacteria. The laborious researches 
and brilliant discoveries of Pasteur, Lister, and 
others, have conclusively shown the importance 
of the part played by the minute living organisms 
which are the invariable accompaniments of 
not a few of the ills to which man and other 
animals are heirs. In the case of many zymotic 

it has been proved beyond question 
that these micro-organisms are the causa causans 
of the disease—entering the living being by 
contact or other mode of infection, going 
through their life-history within the living 
tissues, and in so doing setting up the inflamma- 





tion or other outward sign of the malady. In 
other diseases, notably in Asiatic cholera, the 
causal connexion between the disease and any 
particular form of bacterium is still a subject of 
controversy. The second edition of Dr. Crook- 
shank’s Manual of Bacteriology is virtually a 
new book, to so large an extent is it rewritten, 
and so greatly is it enlarged to bring it on 
@ level with the most recent of the enormous 
literature of the subject. Profusely and 
splendidly illustrated, the work of one who has 
devoted a vast amount of practical research to 
the subject, this volume is a record of the most 
recent knowledge in every department of it. 
After a few introductory chapters on the 
apparatus required and the best modes of 
proceeding in the culture of bacteria, the 
methods of detecting them under the microscope 
in the tissues, &c., every form of these minute 
organisms found in the living body is described 
in detail, and its pathogenic or harmless 
properties discussed. To anyone interested in 
this branch of science the work is absolutely 
indispensable. 


Climatic Treatment of Consumption. By Dr. 
J. A. Lindsay. (Macmillan.) The value of 
this excellent work is independent of theories 
upon the vera causa of consumption. The 
writer offers ‘‘no specific but a well-attested 
means of palliation and sometimes of cure.” 
He writes as a physician who is both thoughtful 
and practical, and, moreover, has had unusual 
experience and opportunities for verifying the 
soundness of his opinions and advice. If 
patients must and will read up their complaints 
and treatment, they may safely read Dr. 
Lindsay’s sensible and judicious work. 


The Prevention of Consumption. By C. 
Candler. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Oo.) The 
author of this essay has been struck, like many 
others, with the seeming inconsistency between 
the clinical history of consumption and the 
conditions of growth and propagation assigned 
by Koch to the famed tubercle-bacillus. He 
has cut the Gordian knot by the bold assump- 
tion that, after all, consumption is, like malarial 
disease, due to the introduction within the body 
of a germ or parasite which has its home or 
nidus outside the body. There sun and and air 
are as fatal to its growth as a dose of quinine 
to the malarial poison; so let there be light, 
and there shall be no more consumption. Mr. 
Candler must verify his hypothesis, which is at 
least ingenious and suggestive. 


The Commonwealth. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
(Longmans.) This, is, indeed, what it professes 
to be, “a series of essays on health and felicity 
for every-day readers.” We have here Dr. 
Richardson at his best, discoursing with know- 
ledge and unction of the conditions of moral 
and physical health. Apt tales, apt texts, a 
style now grave, now gay, always clear and 
impressive, make these lectures very pleasant 
reading. 

Special Pathological Anatomy, by Prof. 
Ziegler, translated and edited by Donald Mac- 
alister, Part II., Sections ix.-xii. (Macmillan), 
needs no recommendation from us, but only 
mention as a work worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of its author, and most fortunate in its 
English editor. 








DR. PALEY ON THE HOMERIC QUES- 
TION. 


Dr. PALEY has just published an excellent little 
pamphlet, entitled 7'he Truth about Homer (F. 
Norgate), in which he sums up in a clear and 
concise form the arguments on behalf of his 
well-known views as to the age of the Homeric 
poems. Whether we agree with him or not, 
his arguments are such as demand a respectful 
attention, more especially as they come from 


the best Greek scholar now left in this country. 
They take the form of an answer to Prof. 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer, in which Grote’s 
views are followed without criticism, and no 
notice is taken of the facts which seem to Dr. 
Paley to exclude a ‘‘ Homer ”’ as old as 800 B.C, 
Dr. Paley has shown that 


‘*it is utterly impossible, from Pindar or any of 
the very numerous dramas or their titles (not less 
than 100) bearing on the Troica, to prove the ex- 
istence of the Fliad or the Odyssey till the time of 
Plato.”’ 
He says with truth that, 

‘having edited repeatedly ali the extant tragedies 
and the Jiiad as well as translated Pindar, and 
having made a special study for many years of the 
subject-matter of these poems, as well as of the 
—— on the ancient vases (which are acknow- 
edged to be ‘non-Homeric’), and of that reper- 
tory of tragic subjects, the Post-Homerica of 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, [he is] fairly well qualified to 
give an opinion as to which was and which was 
not the ‘ Homer’ of antiquity.” 


We regret, therefore, to find him complain- 
ing that, whereas certain authors can rely ‘‘ on 
a favourable notice from the writers and critics 
of certain periodicals,” ‘the researches of 
others” are ‘‘ boycotted.” This, we may 
hope, will not be the case with the pamphlet he 
has just brought out. His antagonists will 
find it hard to answer many of the facts and 
arguments he adduces in it—the entire 
ignorance of our Homer on the part of the 
writers and artists of the prae-Platonic age, 
the allusions to older and hackneyed stories so 
plentiful in the Jliad and the Odyssey, the 
pseudo-archaisms in language and manners 
that appear equally in Apollonius Rhodius or 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, or the impossibility 
of believing that the vast mass of Homeric 
literature, of which our Iliad and Odyssey are 
but relics, had been written down before the 
time of Peisistratus. Dr. Paley exposes the 
fallacy involved in first extracting a picture of 
the heroic age out of the poems, and then in- 
ferring the antiquity of the poems from the pic- 
ture so extracted. The Homeric house of the 
Odyssey, for instance, instead of being, as Prof. 
Jebb calls its, ‘“‘the prototype of the later 
Greek house of the historical age,” is rather 
‘*the later Greek house ”’ itself, which ‘‘ sug- 
gested to the later poet the idea of what a 
a house might have been in the heroic ages,” 








THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 
WE quote the following from the New York 


Nation :— 

“The spring meeting of the American 
Oriental Society was held on May 11 in the 
rooms of the Boston Athenaeum. Prof. Whit- 
ney, the venerable president of the society, was 
again prevented by illness from attending. In 
his stead Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard 
College, occupied thechair. After the transac- 
tion of the usual business, nine new members 
were elected to the society. Since the last 
meeting death has taken away two of its 
honorary members—Prof. Adolf Friedrich 
Stenzler, of Breslau, Germany, the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar, and Mr. Alexander Wylie, of 
London; and three corporate members—Mr. 
Henry C. Kingsley, treasurer of Yale, Prof. 
Ephraim W. Gurney, of Harvard, and Prof. 
Charles Short, of Columbia College. 

‘*Letters were read froma Pundit in Bom- 
bay, mentioning a paper he had presented to 
the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on ‘The supposed Practice of Con- 
sanguineous Marriages in Ancient India’ ; from 
Carl Johannsen, Profs. von der Gabelenz in 
Leipzig, Kuhn in Munich, Bloomfield in Balti- 
more, &c. Mr. Jewett, a fellow of Harvard 
College, now studying in Beirut, sent a printed 
diary of a visit he had paid to the Lebanon. 
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‘‘The papers read before the society covered 
a wide range of subjects, and are sufficient 
evidence of the growing interest taken by 
American scholars in oriental, philological, and 
historical research. At the morning session 
Dr. Hayes Ward, of the Independent, read a 
paper on a peculiar family of Babylonian 
cylinders, the meaning of which has until now 
been misconstrued. Dr. Ward showed several 
originals of such cylinders belonging to his 
own collection, and copies of others. George 
Smith had imagined he saw the Tower of 
Babel represented upon them. Others have 
explained the picture to be that of the gates of 
the underworld opening to receive the dead, 
and of a porter leading the soul into the 
presence of the Deity. Dr. Ward now offers 
a new explanation, which commends itself at 
once to the Semitic scholar. Certain promi- 
nences which are invariably found on the seals 
he takes to represent mountains, as they un- 
doubtedly do in Assyrian art. The deity sur- 
rounded by rays is the sun-god, Shamash. He 
has been over night under the earth. The 
porter opens the gate in the morning to let him 
out. The weapon he holds in his hand is a 
representation of the fiercely striking rays of 
thesun. Dr. Ward explains ina similar manner 
many expressions in the Bible, such as ‘ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates,’ &c., which are 
probably taken from some old hymn to the 
sun. Upon another cylinder, dating about 
3500 B.c., Shamash is accompanied by a female 
personage, who may represent a phase of the 
moon. Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, followed with a lengthy 
paper on a Syriac MS., containing the Revela- 
tion of St. Paul, and a tract on ‘ The Extremity 
of the Romans in the Year 739.’ These are 
followed in the MS. by a ‘Hymn of Praise 
before the Holy Mysteries,’ the text and trans- 
lation of which were presented. Prof. Hall 
thinks it is an original Syriac composition not 
earlier than the tenth century. The society 
then listened to a carefully worked-out paper 
by the Rev. Mr. Chandler, on the transliteration 
of Sanskrit proper names into Tamil. He was 
followed by the Rev. W. C. Winslow, vice- 
president of the Egypt Exploration Fund, who 
showed the society a volume of the beautiful 
edition of the Egyptian Book of the Dead, lately 
finished by M. Naville. According to Mr. 
Winslow, this great production is in no way to 
be regarded as a Bible. It is a book of the 
dead and for the dead. Only by inference can 
the living know how to live well and to do 
right. The next paper, by Prof. John Avery, 
was on the languages on the eastern and north- 
eastern boundaries of India. Prof. Avery dwelt 
particularly upon the Kachari and Garo as the 
two most important of this group. They are 
sister tongues, and, where they vary from each 
other, some outside influence has been at work. 
This comes generally from the Assamese, the 
Kachari having borrowed more than the Garo. 
Prof. Lyon, of Harvard, read a short notice of 
- the first fasciculus of Delitzsch’s Assyrian dic- 
tionary. He thinks that the work is planned 
upon too large a scale, and will take many 
years before it is completed. Before the morn- 
ing session closed, Prof. Selah Merrill said a 
few words about the second wall of Jerusalem, 
120 feet of which had lately been uncovered 
under his direction. The wall runs eighty yards 
from the Jaffa gate. Prof. Merrill explained the 
whole route which the wall probably took. 

‘Prof. M. Jastrow, of Pennsylvania, opened 
the afternoon session with a paper, entitled 
‘Iconomatic Writing in Assyrian.’ This 
paper was based on a theory advanced by Dr. 
D. G. Brinton to account for the transition 
from picture to phonetic writing. An inter- 
mediate stage is assumed between these two 
modes of expressing thought—a stage through 
which every system of writing has had to pass— 





i.e, the use of pictures to designate some object 
similar or identical in sound with the object 
originally denoted by the picture. Prof. Jastrow 
thinks he can point out analogous cases in 
Assyrian—i.e., shubtu, ‘dwelling,’ and shubatu, 
‘dress,’ which are both represented by one 
sign, Ku. Coming down to later times, Prof. 
Toy, of Harvard, discussed ‘“‘The Lokman 
Story.” This personage is much in favour 
with the old Arabs; but their reports concern- 
ing him are very conflicting. Prof. Toy, after 
carefully reviewing the theories of Derenbourg 
and Sprenger, brought forward his own, which 
supposes Lokman to be the mythical repre- 
sentative of a tribe or of certain families which 
survived the destruction of the tribe of ‘Ad. 
This was afterwards brought into connexion 
with the great wandering of Yemenite tribes 
towards the north. The rest of the story is the 
attempt of historians to make order out of 
chaos. Dr. R. Gottheil, of Columbia College, 
presented a paper on ‘ A Syriac Bahir’ Legend,’ 
the text and translation of which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the society. Bahira is 
the Christian monk who is said to have been 
the teacher of Mohammed. Out of this idea 
a legend has been woven, which, in the form 
of an apocalypse, is a polemic against the 
Mohammedan religion. Dr. Gottheil also pre- 
sented two other papers, on ‘A Syriac Lexi- 
cographic MS. belonging to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York,’ and ‘ An Old 
Syriac MS. of the New Testament belonging to 
the Rev. Mr. Neesan.’ The remaining papers 
were read in part by thesecretary. There were 
two by Dr. Jackson of Columbia College, 
‘The Similes in the Avesta taken from the 
Animal World,’ and ‘Translation of a Pas- 
sage in the Avesta which has not yet been 
rendered into English.’ Three papers were 
sent by Prof. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr: ‘The 
Battle-array in the Mahabharata,’ ‘ Dr. 
Oppert’s View that Gunpowder and Firearms 
were known in Bhirata Times,’ and ‘ Prof. 
Bihler’s New Translation of the Laws of 
Manu,’ 

“‘The society adjourned to meet on October 
26, either at New Haven or at Baltimore, as the 
executive committee may decide.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 
London: June 20, 1887. 

The AcADEmMY of June 11 contains an ex parte 
notice of my article in the Scottish Review, 
under the heading ‘‘Opinions of some 
Continental Scholars on the Moabite Stone.” 
Your anonymous correspondent publishes a 
little anthology of invectives and cavillings, 
emanating from M. Renan, M. Duval, Prof. 
Euting, and Prof. Socin. These and a group 
of other scholars, who have long ago pledged 
their literary reputation to vindicating the 
authenticity of Mesha’s monument, now very 
cautiously refrain from an impartial re-examina- 
tion both of the blunders committed by the 
‘*Moabite” author, and of the errors super- 
added by M. Clermont-Ganneau and others, 
ending with Profs. Smend and Socin. The 
successive editors have left untouched the 
fallacies of their predecessors, or have invented 
un-Hebraic forms evolved out of their own 
ingenuity. 

In my analysis of the inscription I took as 
the standard the text published by the last- 
named two professors. The solecisms occurring 
in their text and in the texts of their rivals have 
invariably been defended as specimens of 
Moabite peculiarities ; but the majority of those 
who have restored the fragmentary inscription, 
however much they may excel in their respective 
departments, seem to be incapable of filling up 





— 





the lacunae of the faulty original withou 
importing fresh mistakes. Let the reade 
compare one edition, or rather one redaction, 
with another. 

Your correspondent has ignored the ‘‘ opinions 
of some Continental scholars’? who have 
recorded their approval of my line of arguments 
in the exposure of the forgery. Hebraists of 
acknowledged merit have condemned Mesha’s 
monument as an insult to modern criticism. 
The Jewish histurian, Prof. Graetz, has expressed 
his unqualified concurrence with the results of 
my analysis of the ‘‘Moabite” text. He has, 
in addition, authorised me to state that M, 
Oppert, who has recently been cited as one of 
the defenders of that inscription, expressed to 
him the gravest doubts about its antiquity. 
The late Dr. Zunz, who was unrivalled as a 
Hebrew critic, condemned Mesha’s monument 
as a worthless piece of imposture. In evidence 
of this crushing remark, I hold a letter from 
Dr. Steinschneider, of Berlin. 

It has been maliciously suggested by some 
influential scholars in this country that, in my 
criticisms of the Moabite stone, I have been 
actuated by impulses characteristic of a “bigote d 
Jew.” Such insinuations are un-English and only 
worthy of those foreign Anti-Semites who have 
been raised from the ashspoth (Ps. cxiii. 7) even 
‘*to be seated with princes.” 

In his concluding remarks your correspondent 
quotes Prof. Socin, who said, ‘‘ From internal 
grounds the stone of Mesha is absolutely 
genuine.” The professor adds, ‘‘ Kautzsch and 
I are of the sameopinion.” I may be permitted 
to refer Prof. Socin toa work he published in 
1876, jointly with Prof. Kautzsch (Die Aechtheit 
der moabitischen Alterthiimer). The latter states 
in a lengthy foot-note, p. 105— 


‘*T do not consider the question of the genuineness 
(die Aechtheitsfrage) as absolutely settled ... The 
old objections . .. utilisation of the names in 
Isaiah xv. and xvi., including forchah as a proper 
name... have gained ne w force (haben .. . wieder 
Fleisch und Blut gewonnen).”’ 


This note concludes with the following signifi- 
cant remark : 


‘*Tcan well account for the fact that in recent 
days I have again received from five distinguished 
(hevorragende) colleagues written and verbal expres- 
sions of their gravest suspicions (die stdrksten 
Bedenken) about the stone of Moab.”’ 


Let the colleagues of Prof. Kautzsch come 
forward and decide between the suspected stone 
of Moab and the unwelcome exposure of what 
seems to me and others to be a fraud. 


A. Lowy. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Council of the London Mathematical 
Society have awarded the second De Morgan 
medal to Prof. Sylvester, for his numerous and 
brilliant contributions to pure mathematics. 
The presentation of the medal will take 
place at the annual meeting in November 
next. 


In the June number of the Matériaux pour 
V Histoire de ’ Homme, M. Philippe Salmon 
commences the publication of a topographical 
catalogue of the prehistoric antiquities of 
France. It is, however, to be regretted that 
the catalogue represents only the state of our 
knowledge at the time of the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878. Efforts are already being directed 
towards the formation of an exceptionally fine 
anthropological section at the Exhibition of 
1889, and it is hoped that opportunity may thus 
be afforded for the completion of the catalogue 
of prehistoric remains which M. Salmon has 
commenced. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ottrron Suaxspere Socrary.—(Saturday, 
May 28.) 
Joun Taytor, Ese., president, in the chair.—Papers 
by Miss Emma Phipson and Mr. J. W. Mills on 
‘* Edward ILI.’’ were read.—Miss Phipson began 
by quoting the warm admiration for the play 
which had been expressed by Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
and which was directly opposed to the depreciatory 
criticism of Mr. Swinburne, who says that at the 
time of the play there were “‘ atleast six, and not 
improbably a score ’’ of writers equal to it, but he 
does not condescend to give a singlename. He 
says that Shakspere could not have written 
‘* Edward II[.,’’ for ‘‘ he was the author of ‘ King 
Henry V.’” But instead of settling the matter 
out of hand this remark increases the difficulty of 
coming to a decision, for out of the many passages 
which bear resemblances to Shakspere’s works 
the en majority have reference to ‘‘ Henry V”’ 
If the date usually ascribed to ‘‘Henry V.” 
(1599) is correct, how should this similanty to a 
play written in 1594 or 1595 arise? Miss Phipson 
cited the similar passages of the justification of 
the claim of the English king to the French 
crown ; the reproduction of the metaphor in the 
taunt of Warwick; the sneers of the French at 
the appetite of the English; the parallelism of 
Edward’s description of his lady’s perfections 
with a passage in ‘‘ Henry V. ’’; the figure of the 
impartial favour of the sun ; the closeness of the 
two incidents of the swift steed and the tennis 
balls; the roll-call after the two victories. So 
many instances of similarity suggest a most 
puzzling question. Howis it that we have two 
plays of unequal merit on a very similar subject, 
und the inferior one said to be written by a direct 
imitator of the author of the play written five 
years later? Was ‘‘ Edward III.” a rough sketch 
of Shakspere’s thrown aside by him as unsatisfac- 
tory, and worked up by another writer of greatly 
inferior dramatic skill? Or did Shakspere take 
from this play the idea of transforming a dry 
narrative into a grand historicaldrama? Cressy’s 
field had found a patriotic, if not a very able 
chronicler. Agincourt should have a more 
soul-inspiring record. There is much evidence 
against Mr. Swinburne’s idea that the author of 
‘** Edward III.’’ copied Marlowe at second-hand. 
In the play there is a marked absence 
of classical allusion; and the treatment of 
natural phenomena by the writer is not in 
Marlowe’s line, but it is in Shakspere’s. Compare 
‘* Edward III.,” I. ii. 141-2 with Sonnet xxxiii. 
1-2; I. ii. 95-7 with Sonnet xvii., 1-4 ; IL. i. 279-80 
with ‘* Love’s Labours Lost,’’ IV. iii. 105-6; IV. 
v., 1-5 with ‘1 Henry IV.,” V.i., 3-8. Several 
phrases in the play show a knowledge of hawking 
which was apparently not possessed by Peele or 
Marlowe. ere are no less than five references to 
Julius Caesar scattered through the play. Shak- 
spere’s admiration for the Roman conqueror has 
been often noticed; but we only meet with 
allusious to him in two plays written prior to the 
date of ‘‘Edward III.” If 1594 is the date of its 
composition, the author had but one of Shakspere’s 
historical plays before him. ‘Richard IL.’’ was 
probably produced in the previous year. The 
three parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.’’ were written about 
the same time. Looking through the play of 
‘* Edward III.” we notice that the passages which 
strike us as familiar have reference almost entirely 
to dramas written by Shakspere at a later date.— 
Mr. Mill’s paper was mainly a review of the edition 
of the play in the ‘series of ‘‘ Pseudo-Shaks perian 
Plays,’’ now being published at Halle under the 
editorship of Drs. Warnke and Proescholdt. Ifa 
Shakspere Society or private student feels the 
want of a really good, cheap, instructive, and 
charming edition of the Doubtful Plays he must 
import it from Germany—a resu!t hardly creditable 
to English culture, or flattering to insular pride. 
The good work undertaken by these professors 
ought long ago to have been done by the Clarendon 
Press; but the energies and enterprise of Oxford 
in this direction seem to have been exhausted in 
the production of three early English plays. What 
can we expect from men who will not even give us 


an etymological dictionary of Shaksperian words? 
The introduction in this edition discusses at length 
(1) the various texts, (2) the sources of the plot, 
(3) the authorship. The editors state with great 


] fairness and impartiality the views and arguments 


of those who hold to the belief that Shakspere 
wrote some portions, at least, of the play ; and it 
is surprising: to find that sometimes the very 
thoughts and expressions used in it are to be met 
with in Shakspere’s received dramas. Passages 
are quoted from ‘ Edward III.” with their 
parallels in ‘‘ Love’s Labours Lost,’’ ‘* Hamlet,’’ 
** Measure for Measure,’’ ‘‘ Julius Caesar,’ ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice’? and the Sonnets, from 
which one line is a verbatim quotation. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the editors maintain 
that Shakspere had no hand in either the 
composition or the revision of ‘‘ Edward IIf.” 
Upon this, Mr. Mills joined issue with them and 
controverted their five positions, viz. (1) ‘‘ The play 
is no more than a versified chronicle; with the 
exception of the king, not even an attempt is 
made to give the development of a character.”’ 
The Countess-Episode was adduced to disprove 
both portions of this statement. (2) ‘‘In no play 
has Shakspere made use of two sources so much 
opposed to each other.’’ Against this assertion 
Mr. Mills quoted ‘‘Oymbeline,’’ founded upon 
Boccaccio and Holinshed. (3) ‘*The scenes are 
not seldom as little connected as the two plots.”’ 
But the Countess-Episode is indispensable in 
pointing the moral of the play as we find it 
expressed in v. 1, 50. (4) ‘*The general 
character of the style in non-Shaksperian.’’ The 
editors admit that the best passages of the 
episope suggest Shakspere. But they endeavour 
to explain away the force of this fact ; and, in doing 
so, prove too much, as then we should never be 
allowed from internal evidence to trace Shakspere’s 
hand in any drama. (5) The editors think it 
‘*highly surprising’’ that, if Shakspere were the 
author of ‘‘ Edward III.,’’ Meres should have 
neglected to mention it and the editors of the First 
Folio to include it in their volume. But Meres 
mentions ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,’’ and it was also 
printed in the First Folio; yet the ablest critics 
now reject the reputed Shaksperian authorship, or, 
at most, allow that the drama was retouched by 
Shakspere. Again, ‘‘ Pericles’? was not included 
in the First Folio, nor is it mentioned by Meres ; 
yet critical opinion in this country assigns Acts 
III. and V., and part of Act IV. to Shakspere 
from internal evidence alone. Thus then, by what 
they have done as well as by what they have not 
done, Meres and the editors of the First Folio 
have forfeited all claim to be considered a final 
court of appeal in a question of authorship. If it 
be not Shakspere,who was the great unknown that 
could write lines so different from the diction of 
any known contemporary ?—Mr. Walter Strachan 
had also some ‘‘ Notes’’ on Shakspere’s handiwork 
in ‘‘ Edward III.”"—This meeting brought to an 
end the society’s twelfth session. The work for 
next session is ‘“‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ 
‘* Every Man in his Humour,” ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ ‘‘Thomas Lord Cromwell,’’ ‘‘ Much 
Ado,”? ‘‘ Antonio and Mellida,’’ ‘‘Poems and 
Sonnets,” ‘‘ Antonio’s Revenge.’’ ; The hon. secre- 
tary (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, Bristol) will be 
grateful for any magazine articles, newspaper 
scraps, or anything else, to add to the society’s 
liovrary, which now consists of 259 volumes. 


New Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Friday, June 10.) 


8. L. Lez, Esq., hon. treasurer, in the chair.—A 
paper on *‘ The ‘ Merchant of Venice’ in Relation 
to its Dramatic Treatment on the Stage’’ was read 
by Mr. W. Poel, who held that Shakspere on his 
arrival in London found the stage possessed by 
what was little more than declamation (though 
that was of a high order), resembling singing more 
than speaking. He set about the reformation of 
the stage, and was the first to recognise the 
dramatic importance of studied action. There was 
no reason to believe that he ever divided his plays 
into acts and scenes, at least before he retired to 
Stratford’; and his plays bore unmistakable signs 
of having been written to be acted without any 
break from beginning to end. This explained the 
introduction of scenes in which the halting of the 
action of the play had the appearance of deliberate 
intention. They were ‘“‘ pause-scenes’’ purposely 
introduced that the attention of the audience 
might become relaxed and rested. Mr. Poel then 
went through the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,”’ pointing 





| out what he held to be the dramatic purpose of 








each scene; and showing that the traditional 
treatment of Shylock’s exit in the trial scene was 
at variance with the intention of the author, which 
was supported by the Italian version of the story. 
In dramatic construction the play had one serious 
fault, of which Shukspere himself seemed con- 
scious, for he never repeated it. No other play 
had a character overtopping all the others in 
dramatic intensity, and isolated from them all. 
Shylock was too tragic for the villain of a comedy, 
and it seemed evident that Shakspere did not at 
first intend him to figure as a central character. 
It was left possible for the actor, by emphasising 
the action of his part more in one direction 
than another, either to increase the amount of 
sympathy extended towards Shylock, or to 
diminish it. Which ought he to do? Perhaps 
it was to the eternal credit of Shakspere that 
he preferred endangering the success of his 
play to being untrue to his sense of justice, and 
blind to the evil of religious intolerance.—The 
chairman said that the only test of the acting 
qualities of a play was the way it affected an 
audience. Any bit of technical criticism was, 
therefore, the evidence we ought to look for.—Dr. 
Furnivall asked for authorities for this pre- 
Shaksperean declamation, and also for the non- 
division of his plays into acts and scenes by 
Shakspere. 
EpinspurcH Maruemarticat Socirety.—(Friday, 
June 10 

Dr. Grorce Txom, president, in the chair.— 
Papers by Profs. Cayley and Tait on Milner’s 
lamp (described in De Morgan’s Budget of 
Paradoxes) were read by Mr. R. E. Allardice, who 
also read a note by Prof. Tait on Logarithmic 
Tables.—Mr. William Harvey gave a new proof 
of the tangency of the inscribed and nine-point 
circles of a triangle. 


—— 


Tue Eneutsn Gorrne Socrery — MANCHESTER 
Brancu.—( Wednesday, June 15.) 


Pror. Warp, president, in the chair.—The Rev. P. 
Quenzer read a paper on ‘ Werther.” After 
shortly describing the narrative and the incidents 
on which it was founded, the lecturer discussed 
the more important criticisms which had been 
passed upon it. The ‘‘ effeminate sensibility ’’ so 
often charged against it was but the reflexion of 
the normal temperament of his generation. (2) 
The use of a ‘‘ double motive ’—mortified pride as 
well as disappointed love—to which Napoleon took 
exception at the Weimar interview, was due to 
Goethe's combination, in the character of Werther, 
of experiences from the life of young Jerusalem 
with his own; but was in itself quite accordant 
with the normal complexity of human action. 
(3) The most serious objection was the allegation 
that the dénoitment of Werther involved a defence 
of suicide; an objection confirmed in some degree 
by the epidemic of suicide which spread through 
Germany immediately after its publication, and 
occasioned its prohibition in Leipzig and else- 
where. Contemporary criticism for the most part 
took this view. If Wieland, in spite of Goethe's 
recent satirical attack, generously pointed to the 
distinction between a description of suicide and a 
defence of it, Goethe’s own friend Merck, on the 
other hand, did not conceal his disapproval, and 
both Nikolai and Lessing made this feature a 
chief point in their memorable criticisms. All 
such objections, however, appeared to prove too 
much, since they would apply to all representa- 
tions of moral obliquity, and render illegitimate 
the tragic drama itself. The subsequent liter- 
ary influence of Werther was extraordinarily 
great. Translations, continuations, revised ver- 
sions, songs, poems, romances, dramas, bour- 
geois tragedies, farces, pantomimes, dealing with 
all possible and impossible sorrows and joys 
of Werther and of Lotte, were the order of the 
day ; and it was no mere phrase when Goethe, in 
the Venetian Epigrams, described how the very 
Chinese ‘‘ painted with curious hand Werther and 
Lotte on glass.” In regard, finally, to its 
literary character, Werther can, doubtless, not 
claim the ripeness and clearness of intellectual 
outlook which mark Goethe’s later works. But, 


on the other hand, it stands in this respect far 
above the current productions of the Sturm und 
Drang ; while in artistic unity of plan it is sur- 





passed by nothing that Goethe has written. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravines, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents,— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THREE WORKS ON AESTHETICS. 

The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine 
Art. Translated from the German, with 
Notes and Prefatory Essay, by Bernard 
Bosanquet. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Outlines of Aesthetics: Dictated Portions in 


the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Trans- 
lated and Edited by G. P. Ladd. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 

Die Deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant. Von Ed. 


von Hartmann. (Berlin: Carl Duncker.) 


Mr. Bosanquet has conferred a real service 
upon English students of philosophy, as well 
as on our more thoughtful art-critics, by his 
translation of Hegel’s Introduction. This 
introduction, as the translator tells us in his 
preface, is in the writer’s best manner, ‘‘ so 
far as he can be said to have literary manner 
at all.” Art is apt to thaw even the coldest 
speculative intellect ; and the logical severity 
of Hegel here unbends, becoming genial insight 
into things concrete and human. Indeed, 
some portions of the essay may well surprise 
the reader by their light and almost playful 
touch, as, for example, that which recounts 
and gently ridicules the invention by Herr 
Fried. von Schlegel of the doctrine of the 
genial godlike Irony, which it is the special 
privilege of the artist to realise and illustrate, 
as well as of the correlative theory of Schén- 
seligkeit, also an emanation from the Fichtean 
school, which is so charmingly illustrated by 
Goethe in his picture of a beautiful soul in 
Wilhelm Meister. The whole sketch of 
recent aesthetic theorisings is in truth quite 
entertaining reading, and forms an admirable 
example of wholesome commonsense fortified 
by a trained philosophic acuteness. So, too, 
the discussion of the true end of art, and 
especially the relation of art to morality, is 
at once fresh and instructive. Particularly 
happy is the way in which Hegel meets the 
complacent theory that the mind always 
draws moral improvement from a work of 
art even when it represents the immoral, by 
rejoining: ‘‘ And, conversely, it has been 
said that the portrayal of Mary Magdalene, 
the beautiful sinner who afterwards repented, 
has seduced many into sin, because art makes 
it look so beautiful to repent, and you must 
sin before you can repent.” Of course the 
whole essay is not exactly light reading; 
yet it has throughout what is for the 
uninitiated a surprising degree of perspicuity. 
This is due not merely to the mellowing 
influence of the subject on the writer’s style, 
but in a sensible measure to the excellent 
rendering of the translator. The work shows 
throughout that thoroughness and finish 
which only come with love. By a freedom of 
translation that to the outsider seems some- 
times to verge on the profane, and by a series 
of the most ingenious exegetical-notes, Mr. 
Bosanquet has minimised the effect of Hegel’s 
habit of wrapping his thoughts in an un- 
familiar technical garb—a habit which he 
cannot wholly shake off in the sunny region 
of art. It may be added that with the 





Introduction Mr. Bosanquet gives us the 
important chapter of the Aesthetics headed 
‘*Division of the Subject.” This is of the 
greatest value, as showing how Hegel developed 
out of his fundamental conception of the 
nature and purport of fart-presentation the 
three types of art—symbolic; classic, and 
romantic—and in close connexion with this 
deduced the special function of the several 
arts, and classed them according to this 
function. 

Students of Lotze will be glad to have 
another instalment of the Dictate in the shape 
of Outlines of the Lectures on Aesthetics. 
Not that they give even in outline a complete 
presentation of the philosopher’s aesthetical 
doctrine, for the first and fundamental 
division consists merely of two short chap- 
ters on beauty and its kinds. This, it 
must be confessed, is meagre enough. 
Perhaps Lotze’s eminently idealistic con- 
ception of beauty is less naturally derived 
from the first principles of his philosophy 
than one could wish. However this be, the 
chief interest of the volume lies in the brief, 
but very compact and suggestive, chapters of 
the second division which deal with the several 
arts. Lotze was probably always most at his 
ease in the region of concrete details, and he 
had an intimate knowledge of the aims and 
processes of the fine arts. The arrangement 
of the subject, music, architecture, plastic art, 
painting, and poetic art, is not easily intelli- 
gible, and receives no careful deduction as 
that given by Hegel. The plan of treatment, 
moreover, is by no means uniform. Thus, in 
dealing with music, there is no reference to 
its historical development or even to its 
peculiar connexion with modern life and 
feeling, whereas in treating of architecture 
the historical development forms the ground- 
work of the plan. In each of the chapters 
there is much that is striking and fresh. 
Thus, the few pregnant remarks on the possi- 
bility of exhaustively explaining the beauty 
of a melody may be read as supplementary to 
the valuable observations of Mr. Edmund 
Gurney on the same subject. Some of the 
statements, however, seem to be too pre- 
carious to find a place in such a bare outline 
of doctrine, as, for example, the proposition 
that in the novel we rather demand per- 
spicuity in the characters than psychological 
truthfulness. Surely the evolution of char- 
acter, which is probably the highest attain- 
ment of prose fiction, implies psychological 
truthfulness of the more exact and subtle 
order. 

Herr von Eduard Hartmann, whose low 
opinion of the philosophy of the chairs is well 
known, appears to be emulating the in- 
dustrious German professor in working out 
exhaustively the different branches of philo- 
sophic speculation. In his new treatise, a 
critical history of German aesthetics since 
Kant, he ‘‘hands over to publicity,” as he 
tells us in his preface, his ‘‘fourth Haupt- 
werk.” This critical review is to prepare the 
way for an original system of hisown. Asa 
history, it aims chiefly at filling up gaps in 
the works of Zimmermann, Lotze, and 
Schasler, about the merits of which he ex- 
presses his views very frankly. The description 
of Lotze’s Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutsch- 
land as ‘ein oberflichliches - eklektisches 
Riisonnement iiber einige eigne und verschiedne 





fremde Gedanken iiber Aesthetik in einer 
halb-populiren und doch akademisch-affek- 
tirten Manier ” is characteristic in more ways 
than one, and will not fail to amuse the 
numerous admirers of Lotze. The chief point 
in Herr von Hartmann’s work is the new 
classification of aesthetic theories. This 
consists of (1) the aesthetic of content, 
subdivisible into abstract idealism, concrete 
idealism, and the aesthetic of feeling, and (2) 
the aesthetic of form, which again resolves 
itself into abstract and concrete formalism. 
By what some will call a considerable amount 
of forcing the author manages to pack all hir 
names into this simple and convenient frame- 
work. To show that these different types of 
theory are all developed out of certain ele- 
ments in the Kantian doctrine is not a difficult 
task to Herr von Hartmann. May it not be 
that any complete aesthetic theory must at 
once have an idealistic and a formalistic side ? 
If so, it would be easy enough to play a number 
of kaleidoscopic changes on Herr von Hart- 
mann’s distribution of names. The author 
thinks he has made an important discovery in 
lighting upon a forgotten hero, one Trahndorff, 
who worked out independently of Hegel a 
system of concrete idealism. He thinks the 
neglect of the aesthetician by previous his- 
torians is due to the fact that he was a 
gymnasium and not a university professor. 
So far as we can judge of his system from 
Herr von Hartmann’s favourable sketch, it 
has some striking and valuable features, even 
though it may not possess all the significance 
which its enthusiastic rediscoverer naturally 
enough attributes to it. Herr von Hartmann’s 
work will be valuable not only because of the 
rehabilitation of some forgotten names, but on 
account of the sketch it gives us of recent 
aesthetical discussions in Germany. 
J. Surty. 








THE LONSDALE SALE. 


THAT was a curious and interesting sale of 
pictures on Saturday, when Lord Lonsdale’s 
possessions were dispersed under the hammer. 
Most of them—one might almost say all the 
notable ones—were of the French school of the 
eighteenth century, which the authorities of our 
national collections somehow habitually ignore, 
becoming momentarily aware of its existence 
only when a Boucher fetches ten thousand 
pounds, as was the case last week with the 
big portrait of Mdme. de Pompadour, which 
had been exhibited, if we remember rightly, at 
the Old Masters, and had probably been 
derided there by many an industrious anti- 
quary. And, indeed, clever as it was, the 
school has produced much finer things. An- 
other portrait—a half length of Mdlle. des 
Marez, of the Comédie Italienne—painted by 
Santerre, fetched two thousand pounds; and— 
to speak now of figures relatively small— 
Boucher’s ‘‘Flower Gatherers” fetched, we 
believe, one thousand. The Watteaus, as a 
whole, were very doubtful. One large picture 
assigned to him, but painted a good deal 
without his freedom of touch, was, as regards 
its subject, “The Autumn” of Lancret— 
an upright work, engraved as one of the 
‘‘ Four Seasons,” and this one depicting with 
great lovingness and gusto the feast of the 
grape, fruits and wine being served by a stone 
seat in a terraced garden, and several couples 
gaily engrossed with each other’s fascinations. 
It cannot have been a Watteau: perhaps even 
of the Lancret it was but a fairly skilled 
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copy. By Pater there were at least two 
ictures not open to any question as to 
their authenticity. The one styled at Christie’s 


The Morning Bath” is certainly engraved. 


‘It is small and of the highest quality. 


The one styled ‘“‘The Toilet,” is really a 
replica of ‘“‘Le Désir de Plaire’”—engraved 
by Surugue, and now in the Salle Lacaze of the 
Louvre. Both, of course, fetched good prices, 
since both, it was known, were valued by 
people whose tastes were more than 
insular and other than archaic. The Chardins 
we did not greatly believe in. If they were 
really his, they represented but poorly his 


, golden or silvery or peach-like colour, and the 
_ tine gravity of his conception. , 
' Tocqué, a beautiful portrait of Mdme. Sallé— 
‘ she, we suppose, who has been described as the 


There was, by 


mistress of graceful pantomime. It had about 
it a reality, a vividness, an immediateness, so to 
say, akin to Latour’s—not that it is exactly 
fair to expect the English antiquary to be much 
the wiser for any reference to the triumphs of 
that master of portraiture. Finally, there were 
two compositions in the medium known to the 
French as gouaches. Both were attributed to 
Lavreince; but both were not his. That one 
which we were inclined to accept as from his 
hund bore out by its heaviness, its want of 
vitality, the character given to his work in that 
method by M. Edmond de Goncourt, whose 
judgments upon this matter are final and 
authoritative. Lavreince’s compositions are 
delightful: his actual handling leaves much to 
be desired. The other—though deplorably 
damaged—was, we are inclined to surmise, 
from no other hand than Baudonin’s. The 
composition was a little free; the lines very 
gracious; the touch airy and charming. 
Altogether the sale was of peculiar interest to 
those who enjoy the representation of life 
rather than the prescriptions of the academic; 
and we are only sorry that our own opportunity 
of examination was so brief and insufficient. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Barctay V. HEAnD’s book, Historia Nu- 
morum, has been received with much gratitude 
by German scholars. The university of Heidel- 
berg has just conferred on Mr. Head the 
degree of Ph.D. in recognition of its merits. 


BEsIDESs Mr. Holman Hunt’s famous picture 
of ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” which 
was purchased on behalf of the Birmingham 
town council at the Fairbairn sale, the Museum 
and Art Gallery of that town has recently 
received a very valuable donation in the col- 
lection of artistic metal-work formed by Mr. 
John Feeney. This collection numbers more 
than one thousand objects—Oriental, Scan- 
dinavian, and Mediterranean—and fills twenty- 
two large glass cases. 


On Wednesday, July 6, and the two follow- 
ing days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the valuable 
collection of Anglo-Saxon and English coins 
— by the late Major W. Stewart Thor- 

urn. 


THE medals at the Salon have been awarded 
as follows: sculpture, to M. Frémiet, for his 
‘St. Louis”; painting, to M. Cormont, for 
his ‘‘ Les Vainqueurs de Salamine”’; and en- 
graving, to M. Courtry. 


UNDER the title La Situla Benvenuti nel Museo 
Di Este (Este: Stratico), Signor Leo Benvenuti 
has published a handsome monograph upon the 
contents of a prehistoric tomb discovered on 
his own property, near Este, in the province of 
of Padua, in January 1880. The importance 
of this “find,” in relation to the spread of an 
Etruscan civilisation among the Euganean 
people before their conquest by Rome, was 


discussed by Prof. Barnabei in the ACADEMY of 
September 24, 1881. The present work is 
illustrated with two large plates—one giving a 
tinted reproduction of the bronze situla, or 
urn, which bears so remarkable a resemblance 
to the Certosa situla of Bologna; the other 
giving lithographs of the objects (chiefly of 
bronze and pottery) found with it. Unfortu- 
nately, none of these latter have inscriptions, 
though there are two earthenware balls with 
the swastika. The situla itself is a magnificent 
example of decorative art, manifestly showing 
Oriental influence. It is divided horizontally 
into three zones or partitions, containing some- 
what monstrous figures of animals, and repre- 
senting apparently the arts of peace, hunting, 
and war. Signor Benvenuti is disposed to refer 
the tomb to the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C. 





THE STAGE, 


THE NEW OLYMPIC. 


UnDER the management of Miss Agnes 
Hewitt—one of the most natural and agreeable 
of our younger actresses of domestic drama 
and modern comedy—the Olympic has opened 
its doors, refreshed, renewed. An original play, 
called ‘‘ The Golden Band,” has been furnished 
by Mr. Freeman Wills and Mr. Herman. 
“Original,” we have just said, and the word 
shall remain: with this qualification, however, 
that Mr. Herman, copying no other, has 
ventured more than once to copy himself. 
There are characters, if there are not scenes, in 
the new piece which recall the mightily 
successful drama, ‘“‘The Silver King.” The 
materials of the tale indeed—save, perhaps, in 
one important particular—may not strike one 
as wholly novel; but, at the least, they are 
freshly blended. What is new, and it may be 
even more new than natural, is the character of 
the arch villain of the story. He is a priestly 
man, much in love witha woman who does 
not respond to his affection—priestly, but not a 
priest, since he but usurps the functions of one 
in holy orders. He performs the marriage 
service at one moment : at another he tranquilly 
destroys a person whose presence is inconvenient 
to him. An arch-scoundrel, certainly, and all 
Mr. Herman’s ingenuity has been required to 
give to him his proper share of verisimilitude ; 
nor could that have been accomplished, we 
suppose, had not the actor, Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, seconded the writers with dexterity 
and earnestness. The remaining characters 
give rise to no such difficulties of belief. The 
intrigue in which they figure, whether as 
plotters or victims, is skilfully conducted. 
Much is good in the literary characterisation, 
apart, of course, from such characterisation as 
it is the business of the actors to bestow. And 
the people talk so pungently and smartly that 
we are the more easily persuaded of the reality 
of the theme. They interest us too soon 
—win our suffrages too early—for us to 
have time to analyse them very minutely. 
What study there is of low life is particularly 
successful and fresh. 

As for the acting, Mr. Brandon Thomas has 
had our praise already. It may have been 
possible to like him better in a part that 
asked of him more subtlety, less suddenness of 
transition. But at all events he has grasped 
the requirements of the réle with which he is 
now entrusted, Mr. Grahame, as the virtuous 
and long-suffering gentleman, has less to do; 
but his appearance favours him, and his 
method is sppropriate. Mr. Burnett’s 


characterisation isadmirable; and Mr. George 
Barrett is again, though with a difference— 
and always with excellent effect—the simple, 
chivalrous, devoted servant that he was at the 





| Princess's. The part of the heroine proper is 





———- | 


played by Miss Maud Milton. There are 
passages in which her expression is conven- 
tional, and life itself she seems to have studied 
less than the traditional stage requirements. 
Of the latter, however, she seems to reveal her- 
self a mistress. We never saw her in quite so 
weighty a part before ; and the public is satis- 
fied with her. Miss Eugenie Edwards, an 
actress of distinct skill and individuality, who 
has appeared in nothing worthy of her since 
she was seen at the Princess’s, plays, with what 
seems to us singular truth of voice and 
gesture, the part of a street boy who 
is the pupil of thieves. There is a 
touch] of Oliver Twist in the part: in 
the naivete, the seriousness, the pure-hearted- 
ness. Miss Agnes Hewitt—the only lady 
remaining to be spoken of—contents herself 
with performing a wholly unsympathetic 
character with much quiet skill. When a good- 
looking young woman, with an admurable 
figure, and knowing very well ‘‘ how to wear 
a dress,” can succeed in being entirely dis- 
agreeable for two hours and a half, it must be 
by the ingenious exercise of no small measure 
of art. Of the ‘‘Golden Band” we shall say 
nothing further in detail. The piece holds the 
audience ; and the actors, speaking generally, 
do quite their share in ensuring it its success. 





MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OPERA, 


‘“NorMA” was given at Drury Lane last Thurs- 
day week. With a good prima donna in the 
title-réle, an audience will forgive, and even 
forget, shortcomings in the other parts. If 
the ‘‘ Casta Diva” prove a success, all is saved. 
On Thursday there was much to please both 
ear and eye; but Mdlle. Borelli as ‘‘ Norma” 
spoilt everything. Her voice has lost whatever 
charm it may once have possessed, and she 
indulged in vibrato to a fearful extent. A word 
of special praise is due to Miss Marie Engle for 
her artistic singing of the ‘‘ Adalgisa”’ music. 
Signor F. Navarrini made the most of the part 
of Oroveso. 

‘“« Aida’ was repeated with signal success on 
the Friday, and followed on the next evening 
by Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni.” There were a 
few weak, and many strong, points in the per- 
formance. Mdlle. Borelli was, as might be 
expected, unsatisfactory as Donna Anna; and 
Signor De Lucia, with his vibrato, failed to do 
justice to the part of Don Ottavio. He was, 
however, much applauded after ‘‘ Il mio tesoro.”’ 
Miss Nordica, as Donna Elvira, sang in a bril- 
liant manner, but her acting was not impres- 
sive. Mdme. Minnie Hauk made a sprightly 
Zerlina, and the ‘ Batti, batti”’ was loudly 
encored. M. Maurel’s Don Giovanni scarcely 
needs praise. He sings well, acts superbly, 
and is, in fact, the best representative of 
Mozart’s hero on the stage. Signor V. Navar- 
rini’s Leporello was weak ; and Signor Ciampi, 
as usual, made too much of the part of Masetto. 
The chorus was excellent. The scenery and 
costumes were most effective. The performance 
did not conclude till past midnight. Encores, 
however gratifying to artists, ought to be 
abolished. Badin the concert-room, they are 
worse on the stage. 

‘‘Tl Barbiere”’ was the opera on Monday 
evening. Miss Sigrid Arnoldson took the part 
of Rosina. Sheis young and pretty, possesses a 
good voice, and has been under careful train- 
ing. She comes from Stockholm ; and Sweden, 
as all know, is a country which has given birth 
to more than one famous prima donna, From 
our description of the new comer it will be at 
once inferred that she was successful at Drury 
Lane. Such was, in fact, the case. When she 
appeared on the balcony in the first act she 
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received applause, and as the opera progressed 
the enthusiasm increased. For the encore in 
the singing-lesson scene she sang a Swedish 
melody. Her voice is of sympathetic quality. 
Her low notes are rich, but her high ones do 
not appear fully developed. She sings per- 
fectly in tune, and executes most skilfully the 
florid Rossinian strains. She played the part 
of the shy little maiden with ease and finesse. 
Miss Arnoldson has now to show us what she 
can do in operas of sterner stuff than ‘‘ Il Bar- 
biere.” M. E. de Reske made his first appear- 
ance this season, and as Don Basilio gave great 
satisfaction both by his singing and acting. 
Signor de Lucia was tameas Almaviva. Signor 
Battistini made a good Figaro; but Signor 
Ciampi as Bartolo behaved more like a clown 
than a doctor. The orchestra was conducted 
by Mr. Randegger. 

‘‘ Lohengrin ” was given on Wednesday even- 
ing. Mdme. Kupfer-Berger gave a magnificent 
rendering of the part of Elsa. A more intense 
and yet unexaggerated piece of acting can 
scarcely be imagined. Vocally she was imper- 
fect. There were moments ot false intonation, 
moments when the vibrato became prominent ; 
but, for the rest, she must have satisfied the 
most critical. Of the De Reskes, M. Jean, both 
as singer and actor, was an ideal Lohengrin. 
There was a little hardness in his first tones, 
but this soon wore off. The duet in the third act 
was a triumph both for Mdme. Berger and for 
him. M. E. de Reske looked every inch aking, 
and he sang splendidly. Mdme. Tremelli was 
an impressive Ortrude, Signor Battistini a good 
Frederick, Signor Navarrini a sonorous, if not 
always correct, Herald. The chorus,twith some 
few exceptions, went well. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted the work with great intelligence and 
earnestness. He evidently knows his score, 
and is thoroughly in love with the music. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mpme. Norman N&rupa and Mr. Hallé 
played a MS, sonata for violin and pianoforte 
by N. Gade at St. James’s Hall last Friday 
week, The composer in this work shows all 
his accustomed graces of style and that skill 
which comes of long experience, The first 
movement and likewise the finale are sweet 
rather than strong; so that the length re- 
quired to set out and expound the thematic 
material is not altogether to their advantage. 
In the middle movements—an allegro scher- 
sando and a romanza—the form is less severe, 
and the composer, in proportion, more success- 
ful. The romanza is specially charming. The 
Sonata was interpreted with exquisite taste. 
Brahms’s new pianoforte Trio, wnich was in- 
cluded in the programme, formed a striking con- 
trust to this work. The one is peaceful, the 
other passionate. In the former the colours are 
light, in the latter, for the most part, dark. 
Mr. Hallé played Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat 
(Op. 8la). Herr F, Néruda was the violon- 
cellist, and Mr. Lloyd the vocalist. 

Last Saturday afternoon M. Saint-Saéns 
gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall, 
snd played his four pianoforte concertos in 
D major, in G minor, in E flat, andin C minor. 
M. Saint-Saéns’s music is brilliant and effective; 
and, being, moreover, a skilful performer on 
the piano, he managed to interest his audience, 
and received, during the afternoon, much ap- 
plause. But it was, we think, a mistake never- 
theless. Mr. E. Bach has attempted three 
Beethoven concertos, Dr. Biilow five sonatas, 
and Rubinstein a still greater number, all at 
one concert; but even Beethoven in such large 
quantities proved more of a trial than a treat. 
As representing M. Saint-Saéns’s development 


interesting. The first concerto was written at 
an early age, and bears traces of the influence 
of various masters. 

Herr Richter gave his seventh concert on 
Monday evening, and selected a programme 
befitting the festive season. It included Weber’s 
*‘ Jubilee”? Overture, which concludes with 
the National Anthem, and Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Scotch’ Symphony, dedicated to the Queen. 
Mr. E. Lloyd sang two excerpts from ‘ Die 
Meistersinger.”” The attendance was not as 
large as usual, but on that evening music was 
not the chief attraction. 

The Jubilee Festival Concert at the Crystal 
Palace on Wednesday afternoon drew a fairly 
large audience. Mr. Mackenzie’s setting of 
Mr. J. Bennett’s ‘‘Jubilee” Ode, specially 
written for the occasion, was performed by a 
choir of about three thousand voices, with 
Mdme. Albani and Mr. Lloyd as solo vocalists. 
There was a big orchestra; and all the forces, 
vocal and instrumental, were under the able 
direction of Mr. Manns. First comes a chorus 
in which is set forth the general rejoicing of 
the land. The music is bold ; and there is great 
variety in the treatment of the voices. At one 
moment—as in the opening phrase, “ For fifty 
years our Queen”—they are in unison; at 
another in full harmony; while again there are 
passages with contrapuntal working. The 
tenor solo, ‘‘O Queen,” is smooth and flowing, 
and has a strong Gounod flavour abvut it. 
This, to many, will be a recommendation. 
We then have a chorus beginning ‘‘ Now let 
the long procession pass.” In imagination the 
writer makes the ‘‘Sons of the Dominion,” 
‘* Firm hearts and willing hands” from Austral 
lands, myriads from Africa and the ‘‘ sea-girt ” 
isles, and ‘‘ India’s dusky sons,” pass before 
the Queen’s throne. The composer, in his 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon,”’ tried his hand 
at a processional chorus, and it was certainly 
one of his best efforts. Here he is writing a 
piéce doccasion; and, on the whole, we must 
pronounce it inferior. A smooth soprano solo, 
** More than crown,” is followed by an un- 
accompanied ‘‘ Hymn,” plain and diatonic. 
The last number is a chorus with soli parts, 
somewhat Mendelssohnian in character, wind- 
ing up, of course, with the National Anthem. 
The performance, speaking generally, was 
tame. Mdme. Albani was much applauded, 
yet her voice was not in the best condition. 
Mr, Lloyd sang brilliantly. The concert con- 
cluded with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 
The centre transept is not the best place to hear 
the instrumental movements of this work. 
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MUSIC NOTE. 


M. Henri SEIFFERT writes to us to state, 
with reference to our notice of him in the 
ACADEMY of June 18, that the occasion was by 
no means his first public performance in 
London. 
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